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Co. Institute is in type, but excluded for want of 
space. It shall appear next month. 





Lancaster Co. Normat Scnoo.: The proceedings 
of the recent commencement and of the graduation 
of the first regular class, shall, if furnished, appear 
next month. 


Potytecunic Cottece: The commencement ex-| 


ercises of this flourishing institution are inserted, | 








and will be found interesting. , : : : 
wn |result in selecting the locations, will receive the 


Our old correspon-| heartfelt, though it may be the silent, thanks of 





OriginaL CoMMUNICATIONS : 
dents being now again generally posted for the win- 
ter in their schools, it is to be hoped their usual 
articles for the Journal will not be forgotten. New 
friends, in the character of contributors, will also 
be welcome. 





Book Notices omitted for want of room. They 
shall appear in the November No. 





GETTYSBURG, SCRANTON AND HYDE PARK. 

We have recently had the pleasure of visiting the 
new School Houses of these towns; and though 
none of the schools were in session, we were delight- 
ed with the houses. What a change in a few short 
years! Formerly, about the meanest public build- 
ing, even in our larger towns, was the public school. 
Now, these edifices are, in many places, those which, 
from their beauty, size and position, first attract 
the stranger’s notice. This is as it should be. When 
the school house takes precedence, as it should, of 
the court house, the jail and the alms house, and 


exceeded in true value, ‘hese are but facilities for 
an active and intelligent community. 7'his will be 


| the evidence of that virtue and intelligence in the 


community itself which will enable it to make the 
proper use of all its facilities, and, without which, 
facilities are as likely to be agencies for evil as for 
good. 

We can now only remark on one peculiarity in the 
schools above named. Itis that of Position. They 
are all so placed as to command the most extensive 
and delightful views in the towns to which they do 


so much credit. There is education—formation of 


ithe taste and inculeation of broad views—in this 


single fact, ineidental though it may seem; and the 
Directors who had regard to this influence and this 


many generations. 


FARMERS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Address of the Trustees of this institution 
will be found in this number and deserves not only 
attentive perusal but favorable consideration. The 
appeal made is plain and strong, and addresses 
itself directly to that interest of the State which, 
amongst our temporal concerns, is second only to 
the system of education designed for all. Agricul- 
|ture is our chief employment; and consequently 
| those engaged in it are the governing class. If their 
vocation be elevated and labor in the field rendered 
not only of the highest respectability but of the 
highest intelligence, the whole community must feel 
the benefit. We do, therefore, hope that this great 
enterprise may be estimated at its full State and 
social value, and cherished accordingly. 

Geo. Blight Browne, Esq.,—the representative 
of the Institution—who will visit the different coun- 





ranks next in prominence and public estimation to| ties to solicit aid towards its full equipment and 
the house of God, a change will have been effected,| endowment, is said to be a gentleman well fitted to 





in comparison with which, steam and railways, ocean | the task. 


We hope he may be welcomed and sub- 


navigation, and the Atlantic cable itself, willbe far’ stantially sustained by every friend of Education. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS—PROFESSO RS. 


We have attentively—anxiously—nay, painfully— 
watched the progress of a practice, which seems} 
fraught with momentous consequences to the com- 
mon schools and the common school system of the 
State. It is that of County Superintendents be-| 
coming stationary, and in some instances paid, pro-| 
fessors in County Normal Schools. This practice | 
is in all cases of doubtful propriety, and in some un- | 
doubtedly injurious. 

The time, the services and the talents of the | 
County Superintendent, are, beyond all question, the | 
property of his county, and of the schools of his 
county, while those schools are open, and while they | 
are in preparation for opening. It was solely for) 
their good and improvement that the office was_| 
created. The two express objects of the office is, | 
1. That the Teachers should be examined before | 
the opening of the schools, and 2d, That the schools | 
themselves should be visited while open, and as often | 
as possible while open. Any-engagement or em-| 
ployment assumed by the officer—no matter for| 
what purpose—that withdraws his services or directs 
his attention from these two indispensable duties, | 
is itself a breach of duty, and must lead to disas- 
trous consequences. It will not do to reply that he 
is preparing teachers for the schools, while the | 
schools themselves, are suffering. His post is in 
those schools; and the work of preparation, how- 
ever desirable or beneficial, is, during that time, the 
work of others. 

In counties, which, from their smallness, do not 
require the whole time of the Superintendent, it 
may seem justifiable and proper, that the balance of 
the year, may be devoted, by him, to the instruction 
of the teachers. But even in these cases, if the 
Superintendent be pecuniarily interested in the 
school for the instruction of the teachers, he will be 
liable to the suspicion and the ¢harge of favoritism 
in the granting of certificates. 

In this, as in all other cases of doubtful propriety, 
the true rule is to avoid the possibility of suspicion. 
A County Superintendent may, nay should be the 
gratuitous instuctor of the teachers of his county, 
during such periods as are freed from the calls of 
official duty to the schools; but the instant he be- 
comes the paid Professor in a Normal School, especi- 
ally in a county which affords him a full salary, he 
places himself in a position of danger, and his office 
in a wrong light before the public. 

The friends of our noble State system, have been 
laboring for years to complete its usefulness, by 
conferring upon it that degree of executive efficiency, 
which was alone requisite to success. Having effec- 

ted this object to a certain extent, by the creation 
of the County Superintendency, they should now be 
careful to prevent injury from the very fulfilment 


AMERICAN NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

[At the request of the Secretary of this body, we 
willingly give an insertion to the following descrip- 
tion of its object and statement of the time and place 
of next meeting. 

The Normal School is slowly freeing itself from 
very obvious defects in its mode of establishment 
and organization, as imported from the old world 
and adapting itself to the institutions and wants of 
the new. In completing this transition, the Associa- 
tion now introduced to the readers of this Journal, 
may play a very important part. 

Its meetings should be attended by all engaged 
or interested in the training of Teachers. Eb.] 


The Association originated in a Convention held 
in New York city, Aug. 2d, 1855; and annual meet- 
ings have since been held—at Springfield in 1856 
and at Albany in 1857. The last meeting was at 
Norwich, Conn., Aug. 18 and 19, during the Am. 
Institute of Instruction. A Constitution, prepared 
by a Committee appointed a year previous, was 
presented by Prof. Alpheus Crosby, and was adopt- 
ed with some modifications. 

After a free discussion, the Association was fully 
organized, and measures were initiated which it is be- 
lieved, will secure its premanence and efficiency.— 
The importance of such an Association was forcibly 
urged by the President, Wm. F. Phelps, of Trenton, 
N. J., J. W. Buckley of New York, Prof. Alpheus 
Crosby, Geo. N. Bigelow and J. W. Dickinson of 
Mass., Prof. W. N. Camp of Conn., Richard Ed- 
wards of St. Louis, and others. 

The Normal School system is still new in this 
country. It is not yet quite twenty years since the 
oldest Normal School in America (that now at 
Farmingham, Mass.) was established. Their num- 
ber has multiplied very rapidly within a few years, 
and no former year has witnessed the foundation of 
so many of these important Institutions as the last 
year. They are no longer an experiment. In 
Massachusetts, where they have been thoroughly 
tested, and where time has developed the results 
most fully, they have been steadily advancing in 
public confidence, as the people have become more 
practically acquainted with the actual working of 
the system and its influence upon the public schools. 
Among other indications of this growing sentiment, 
may be mentioned the fact that the aggregate at- 
tendance in the four Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts, is now greater than at any former period. 

The Normal School is now regarded widely 
through the country as indispensable to every com- 
plete system of public instruction. They are al- 
ready established in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Mine- 
sota, and in the cities of Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
others. The next Legislature of Missouri will prob- 
ably establish a Normal School, and measures are 
in progress which promise similar results at an early 
day in other States. 

In view of the recent origin and rapid increase of 
our Normal Schools, and the consequent want of a 
mature personal experience in their management, 
it is essential to their highest efficiency, that their 
instructors should maintain an association for pro- 





of their hopes and plans. 





fessional improvement. 
Many fundamental points in reference to the dis- 
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tinctive character and specific aim of the Normal 
School, the methods of instruction, the terms of ad- 


mission, the length of the prescribed course of study, | 


the prominence given to the theory and art of 
teaching, etc., demand investigation. A compari- 
son of views on these and other equally important 


questions, bringing together the results of the va-| 
ried experience of those actually in the work, in| 


different parts of the country, where different meth- 
ods are adopted, cannot but render a valuable ser- 
vice to the cause of Normal School Instruction. 

The next meeting of the Association will occupy 
two days, and will be held in July next, at Trenton, 
New Jersey. The exercises will consist of lectures, 
essays and discussions. 

By order of the Association. 

B. G. Norturvp, Secretary. 
Sazonville, Sept 7, 1858. 


~ Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisspure, October, 1858. 


Grade of Certificates.— When the schools of a district or 
county can be supplied with Teachers of a higher grade 
than No. 3, Superintendents should not issue certificates of 
alower grade. If No. 1 and No. 2 teachers can be had, 
then no No. 3 certificates should be granted. If necessary, 
in order to fill the schools, certificates as low as No. 3 may 
be granted; but teachers so inferior as No. 4, should be re- 
jected. Inferior teachers, who have made no improvement 
since the last examination, or who are growing worse, 
should be rejected. Incompetent teachers, who cannot, or 
will not improve, should receive no farther indulgence.— 
Teachers who are seriously deficient in orthography, should 
be rejected, even if their attainments in other branches are 
respectable. Deficiency in orthography is discreditable to 
any teacher. 














Immoral Teachers.—Decision V. of the 23d section of the 
general school law, (Com. Schoo] Laws and Decisions, page 
14,) authorizes Directors to dismiss teachers, at any time, 
for “ incompetency, cruelty, negligence or immorality.”— 
For the same causes, County Superintendents may refuse or 
annul certificates. Good moral conduct is indispensable in 
all cases. Teachers of known immoral conduct, should be 
unhesitatingly rejected. See page 100, No. 358, Com. 8. 
Laws and Decisions. 


Forged Certificates.—Superintendents will promptly annul 
the certificate of every teacher detected in altering the 
figures, in the provisional certificate. Directors are reques- 
ted to promptly report every such case to the County Super- 
intendent. 


Election for Teachers.—The practice of permitting a for- 
mal election for teachers, by the people of the neighborhood, 
is not authorized by the school law, and is productive of 
heart-burnings and dissensions, that greatly interfere with 
the prosperity of the school. Directors should not thus 
shrink from the responsible duty which the law devolves 
upon them. They should employ none but competent 
teachers, if it be possible to procure such ; and it is right to 
respect the wishes of the patrons of the school, so far as 
not to force an obnoxious teacher upon them. It is also 
proper, when possible, to engage the teacher of their choice, 
if he be competent for the school to which he is assigned. 
But Directors can readily determine the merits of special 
cases of this kind, without the formality of an election, by 
& promiscuous meeting ; and, under ordinary circumstances, 
this would be unnecessary. In nocase, should Directors re- 
sort to such an expedient, to get rid of their own responsi- 
bility. They should listen respectfully to objections, and 
hear the statements of the parties, but should decide for 
themselves, and fearlessly select the best teachers they can 


get. 


Permanent Teachers.—In addition to the general sugges- 
tions to Directors, in the last number of the Journal, they 
are respectfully urged to aid in giving permanency to the 
business of teaching, by always retaining the same teacher, 


| when qualified, and never making a change, except for the 
|purpose of getting a better teacher. It is impossible for 
| pupils to make assured progress, when subjected to a change 
|of teachers at every successive term of school; and health- 
| ful training is almost entirely out of the question. Direc- 
| tors have the remedy in their own hands, and it is for them 
| to apply it. 


Delinquent Districts.—In 1 number of districts, Directors 
designedly administer the system, so as to make it more un- 
popular, and cripple the schools; and in others, they persist 
in evading the law, by the employment of unlicensed teach- 
ers, as well as in other particulars. Superintendents are 
required to report all such to the Department ; and notice is 
now given, that in every such instance, the Board will be 
held to a literal compliance with the terms of the school 
law, and in case of failure, the State appropriation will be 
withheld. The warrants for the State appropriation will 
not be issued until the State Superintendent has satisfactory 
evidence that the Directors have endeavored to perform their 
whole duty in good faith, and to the best of their ability 
and the circumstances of the district. 


Notice to Presidents.—The four months certificates for the 
current school year, will be so worded, as to require the 
President of the Board to testify that the schools have been 
open four months ; that no teacher has been employed with- 
| out a valid certificate from the County Superintendent; that 
|@ uniform series of text-books has been selected and deci- 
|ded upon, according to the 25th section of the general school 
lew, (page 15); and that every school in the district has 





| been visited once each month, by at least one Director. It 
jis respectfully suggested to Presidents, to see that these re- 
quirements of the law are complied with, in order that the 
prescribed affidavit may be safely made. 


District Reports, §c.—The blanks, for the annua! district 
reports and four months certificates, will be printed and fur- 
nished to Superintendents, some weeks hence, and in such 
form as will facilitate their convenient and certain distribu- 
tion to the respective Secretaries. 


To Secretaries.—Every Secretary of the Board, who visits 
the schools once a month, as district Superintendent, is re- 
quested to immediately notify the Schoo] Department of that 
fact. The object is, to definitely ascertain how many and 
what districts have adopted this form of visitation. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


Hereafter all opinions of the Supreme Court upon Com- 
mon School questions, and all decisions of the Judges of 
the Courts of Common Pleas or Quarter Sessions, of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant it, will be published in the 
‘6 official’? department of the Schoo] Journal. The follow- 
ing opinion, delivered on the 16th of June last, by the Hon. 
DanieL. M. Smyser, President Judge of the Bucks and 
Montgomery district, is a clear and able exposition of seve- 
ral very impertant points in the School law, that commends 
itself to the attention of school officers and the public gene- 
rally:— 

IN THE QUARTER SESSIONS OF BUCKS COUNTY. 


In the matter of the application for the removal of the Direc- 
tors of Morrisville Borough School District. 


By the Court—In 1857 the Directors of Morrisville Bor- 
ough School District, finding their former school house to be 
inconvenient, dilapidated, and unfit for the purposes it was 
intended to subserve, sold it with the ground on which it 
stood, and purchased another lot, upon which they have 
erected a new building, on an enlarged and improved plan, 
sufficient for the accommodation of all the children of the 
district. For the price of the new lot, $298.17, they gave 
a@ mortgage on the premises to the vendor, and have bor- 
rowed, in addition, as they admit in their answer, the sum 
of $300, to be applied towards the payment of the building. 
They have, furthermore, laid a special tax for building pur- 
poses, under the thirty-third section of the general school 
law of 1854, amounting to $600, being equal to the regular 
school tax assessed for the year. The new building, exclu- 
sive of the price of the ground, cost about $2,000. Instead 
of laying a tax of thirteen mills for ordinary school purpo- 
ses, being the mazimum limit, and another tax of equal 
amount for building purposes, as they might under the law 
have done, and thereby provided within the year, by taxa- 
tion, the means of paying for the new building, they chose 
to lighten the weight of the burthen to the tax payers, by 
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distributing it over several years. It is these pioceedings | tributing the burthen of this increased expenditure over se- 
that have given rise to the present application. | veral years, instead of bringing it to bear with all its weight 
On the 4th of February, 1858, a petition was presented | upon the tax-payers in a single one, as they enloubaelly 
to this Court, under the ninth section of the school act re- | might have done. It is clear enough that they had the 
ferred to, praying the Court to dismiss the said Board of Di- | power to have done so. The aggregate assessment of real 
rectors. to declare their seats vacant, and to appoint others |and personal property in Morrisville Borough for the year 
in their stead until the next regular election. | 1857, for State and county purposes, is admitted to have 
The reasons assigned in support of the application are :— | been over $110,000, of which $78,416 was real estate. A 
I. That, in the aforesaid proceedings, the Directors have | thirteen mill tax on this, for regular or ordinary school pur- 
disregarded the popular will, and violated the law, by con- | poses, which the Directors might have imposed, would have 
tracting a school debt beyond the amount limited by law. | produced $1430; which would yield a surplus of $800 to be 
II. That the Directors have undertaken to charge the | applied in aid of the building or construction fund, if, as we 
school district with the aforesaid indebtedness, by laying | must, we regard the tax actually laid of $600 as adequate 
a special tax (the one above mentioned of $600,) and issu- |to the ordinary demands upon it. Add to this surplus the 
ing warrants for its collection. | proceeds of a special tax to be applied solely to the pur- 
III. That they bestowed the contracts for materials and | chase of ground and the erection of a school house thereon, 
part of the work of said new building, upon members of | equad in amount to the regular annual tax of thirteen mills, 
the Board, at higher prices than others, not directors, would jand which the Directors are also authorized to impose, by 
have furnished the same for. |the thirty-third section of the school law, and more than 
IV. That the mortgage, given by them for the price of the |enough would be raised to pay for the ground and building 
lot purchased, was without authority of law, and in viola-/in a single year, without contracting any debt at all. Nor 
tion of their duty as School Directors. do I see any difficulty in applying any surplus, from the 
I shall consider these reasons severally : |ordinary fund, in aid of the building fund, the sole restric- 
1. I do not consider this as setting forth any reasons which |tion in the act of 1854 being upon the application of any 
would justify or require the Court, as a matter of law, to | part of the latter te the purposes of the former. 
dismiss the respondents from office. These considerations, I think, are enough to show that 
That they have acted in opposition to the views of the the Directors might, without transcending their powers, have 
majority of the tax-payers of the district, if they really did | provided, by taxation, the means of defraying the expenses 
so, surely furnishes no such ground; and for the plain and /of their enterprise, within the year; but they also show 
simple reason, that our power to remove is limited and spe- | that this could only have been accomplished by casting on 
cial, and is confined to a neglect or refusul on their part to the cit ~ens of the Borough a most unreasonable burthen, 
perform any duty enjoined upon them by Jaw; aad I! no| which it was much better, therefore, to divide. 
where find that it is a duty enjoined on school directors to re- What has thus far been said, has been presented with the 
fer matters relating to the performance of their duties, to | view of showing that there was not, in the conduct of these 
popular suffrage, or to be governed by the result of such | Directors, in contractingthis debt, that, for which this Court 
submission. Public opinion, clearly expressed, is certainly | ought to feel inclined to remove them from office, on the 
entitled to a respectful consideration by public functionaries, | ground of demerit, unless there is some plain rule of law 
even where it is not absolutely obligatory. It may have | that requires it of us. 
been improper in this instance to disregard it. On that we) Tne twenty-second section of the school law of 1854, is 
give no opinion. It is enough for us to say, that the law supposed to furnish such rule. It is as follows :— 
has not conferred on the Court the right to remove for any «For the purpose of erecting school houses, or purchasing 
such cause ; and we have no arbitrary discretion in the mat- | ¥,4und whereon to erect school houses, it shall be lawful 
ter. ‘ for the Directors or controllers of any district, to borrow 
Then, as to the other reasons under the first head:— money at a rate of interest not exceeding six per centum, 
The Common School System may now be regarded a3) 444 issue bonds therefor, in sums of not less than one hun- 
permanently established in Pennsylvania. It has become | 4,64 dollars each; Provided, That the total indebtedness in- 
part of the settled policy of the State. It has, therefore, | -yired by any district under the provisions of this act, shall 
become alike the iuterest and the duty of all, opponents as 1+ at any time, exceed one-half of one per centum of the 
well as friends, to withdraw any further opposition to it, |. essed value of the real estate of such district.” 
and to unite and co operate in endeavors to improve and " : 7, : ‘ 
perfect it. To this end, good, convenient and ‘suitable Par is the kind - indebtedness here meant in this pro- 
school houses are indispensable; and they should be arranged | ¥!5° * Is it that, only, specified in the section, viz: money 
on a scale of permanency corresponding to the system itself. borrowed, or is it indebtedness a eS absolute sense, of any 
The day for mere temporary shifts and devices, such as men and every kind whatsoever? The generality of the expres- 
were content with whilst it was uncertain whether the sys- | 3/9, “ under the provisions of this act,”’ would seem to im- 
tem would not be abandoned, has gone by; and true wis- ply the latter. But such a construction is repugnant to the 
dom and sound economy now require different manage- |"#ture aad office of a proviso in a statute, and gives it the 
ment. ; force of a separate and independent enactment. If inten- 
In the case before us, we think the necessity for a new | 4ed for the latter, why tack it to any particular section by 
and better school building, scarcely admits of controversy. “WY of restraint ~ limitation upon it? That the . 
Besides the evidence before us on that subject, we have the 100 of “this act,” ought to be construed “ this section, 
emphatic, official declaration of the late County Superinten- | ™&v be further argued from the fact that the section to which 
dent, Mr. Fell, that the old school house was “ one of the | !t is attached, is the only one in the whole act which is on 
most miserable apologies for a school house that remains |the subject of indebtedness; and that that subject is com- 
above ground in the country. I think,” he adds, “the inha- | ™02 to the section and the proviso. Indeed, when we con- 
bitants feel uncomfortable every time they look at the sider that the only provision contained in the act on the sub- 
thing; and it is to be hoped the feeling will grow in inten- | Je¢t of indebtedness, is in this section, it becomes a matter 
sity, until they raze it from its foundations, aad erecta of indifference which way we read it. There is no other 
more seemly edifice in its stead.” section in which provision is made for incurring any indebt- 
It is, indeed said, the old building might havebeen patched ©4ness whatsoever. 
up and repaired, and that there was, consequently, no im-| Again. [Lf indebtedness in an absolute sense be meant, 
mediate need of a new structure. But that would only does it mean that only which is over and above the means 
have postponed, not averted, an inevitable necessity, of the provided by taxation or otherwise, for its extinguishment ? 
appropriate time to meet which, we must suppose the Di- Can it mean anything more? If it does, then, whenever a 
rectors to have been in a better condition to judge than debt is necessarily suspended by reason of the dilatoriness 
ourselves. of collectors in settling their duplicates, and such debt or 
It was also wise and proper, whenever the change wes debts, with the amount of teachers’ salaries unpaid, chances 
made, to construct the new building in such a manner as|to exceed one-half of one per cent. on the assessed value 
to admit of the different schools of the Borough being all | of the real estate of the district, the law is violated; and, 
grouped within it. If any one doubt of the advantages of | on the principles of this complaint, the Directors are liable 
such an arrangement, let him visit the public schools of|to removal. So, if they contract for the erection of a build- 
Norristown, Carlisle, Gettysburg, or wherever else the ex- | ing, payable by instalments, and the insta]ment is not paid, 
periment has been tried, and his doubts will be removed. | for the same reason the like result might follow. It is no 
Neither do we think there was anything wrong orcensu-|reply to this, that such transgression, in the cases put, 
rable, in the absence of positive law, in the Directors dis- | would be involuntary and innocent; because we are now 
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considering the question in its mere legal form, irrespective 
of actual demerit or intentional wrong. 

If, then, we read this section as meaning all kinds of in- 
debtedness beyond the means of repayment provided, this 
complaint resolves itself simply into this, that the Directors 
did not lay a tax in 1857, sufficient to defray the debt about 
to be incurred, and thus increase the burthens of the com- 
plainants for that year. This is, at least, a novel ground of 
accusation. 

But is it not apparent that all difficulty would have been 
obviated by the Directors laying and collecting a building 
tax, year after year, and deferring the act of construction 
or purchase until enough should have thus accumulated in 
the treasury to pay for it; and how, if this had been done, 
would the case have been altered, or the tax-payers of the 
district placed in any better situation? Nay, would they 
not have been made just so much worse, by the amount of 
the interest on the money thus lying idle in the treasury ? 

But, be the construction of this twenty-second section 
what it may, the fate of this application does not depend 
upon it. 

The power of removal is conferred by the ninth section 
of this act, which is in these words :— 

‘*Tf all the members of any board of Directors or Con- 
trollers “shall refuse or neglect to perform their duties by 
levying the tax required by law, and to put or keep the 
schools in operation, so far as the means of the district will 
admit, or shall neglect or refuse to perform any other duly en- 
joined by law, the Court of Quarter Sessions, of the proper 
county, may, upon complaint in writing, by any six taxable 
citizens of the district, and on due proof thereof, declare 
their seats vacant, and appoint others in their stead until 
the next annual election of Directors.” 

Now, our whole power to remove is under this section.— 
We have none but what it confers. In what cases does it 





confer it? Only in cases of non feasance, by the very terms 
of the act. It is the neglect or refusal to perform any duty 


enjoined by law, that is punishable by removal. In other 
words, it is the non-performance, and not the improper or 
erroneous performance, which is punished. And this view 
is sustained by the examples given, that precede the general 
words of the section. They are clearly cases of non-per- 
formance merely. ‘They are the strongest instances of it 
that could have been chosen, and are put by way of exain- 
ple, all lesser instances ejusdem generis being included, but 
none of a different class or species. 

This view of the act, excludes all acts of misfeasance, and 
a fortiori of malfeasance. And the reason of the distinction 
is obvious. If acts, positively enjoined to be performed, 
might be left undone, with no sharper or prompter remedy 
than that afforded by the annual elections, the very exist- 
ence and establishment of the system might be thereby de- 
feated, and prevented for a year or years, inasmuch as most 
of the acts, so required to be done, are indispensable to its 
existence and operation. But a mere abuse of power, or a 
mistaken exercise of it, or transcending the prescribed limits, 
are attended with no such effects, and may, therefore, be 
left to be corrected by the ordinary action of the tribunals 
in their appointed course, or by the people themselves, with- 
out the devolution of a summary and somewhat arbitrary 
power upon the Courts. 

The case before us is one, at most, of misfeasance only. 
The complaint is not of a refusal to act, but of over zealous 
action: not that the respondents have done nothing, but 
that they have done too much. The reason for our interpo- 
sition therefore fails ; and the maxim is cessante ratione ces- 
sat ipsa ler. 

There is another reason why I am inclined to adhere to 
this interpretation, found in the fact, that this is a highly 
penal enactment, and therefore to be construed strictly.— 
We are not to extend extraordinary powers of this kind by 
construction. uniess that construction arises by plain and 
necessary iii‘endment. We are not to carry the remedy be- 
yond the mischief. 

It is urge’. upon one consideration, that unless we con- 
strue the act as giving to the Courts the power of removal, 
for every violation as well as neglect of duty, the aggrieved 
parties, in a case like the present, would be remediless at 
law altogether. But this is not so. The fifth article of the 
thirteenth section of the act of 16th June, 1836, in relation 
to the equity jurisdiction of the Courts,“(Stroud §*Brightly’s 
Purdon 306,) and which is made general by the act of 14th 
February, 1857, (P. L. 39,) confers on the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas of Bucks county, inter alia, the powers and juris- 


diction of a Court of Chancery for “the prevention or res-! 


| traint of the commission or continuance of acts contrary to 
law, and prejudicial to the interests of the community or the 
rights of individuals.” 

If, therefore, these Directors, in the matter complained 
of, were acting contrary to law, and in a manner prejudicial 
to the interests of the community and the rights of indivi- 
duals, (all which is asserted in their petition,) a Bill in 
Chancery for an Injunction to restrain them, afforded an 
ample remedy ; and, by applying for and obtaining a special 
Injunction, until answer or further order, more speedy and 
preventive relief wculd have been afforded, than by await- 
ing the final order and decree of the Court in the present 
proceeding. 

It is urged upon our consideration, that Chancery may 
restrain from further mischevous action, but cannot annul 
what has been done; and, as the complainants might not 
know of the assessment of an illegal tax, or the contracting 
of an unlawful debt, until too late to prevent it, the remedy 
by injunction, might therefore be tardy and ineffectual. 

Granting this, how does coming into the Quarter Sessions 
place the petitioners in any better condition? If the acts 
complained of, are voidable merely, the removal! of the Di- 
rectors does not avoid or annul them ; and, if they are abso- 
lutely void, the decree of neither Court is necessary to de- 
clare them so. 

It may be suggested that school districts are municipal 
corporations, and therefore not the subject of Equity Juris- 
diction, inasmuch as the first article of the thirteenth sec- 
tion of the act of 16th June, 1836, excepts them from the 
Chancery control over corporations given to the Courts by 
that and subsequent acts. Granting this, for the sake of 
the argument, to be so, still the fifth article of the same 

| section gives the Courts full control over this class of cor- 

porations, also, when grossly abusing their privileges o1 
encroaching on the rights of individuals. Brightly’s Eq. 
Juris, 161. Hills vs. the Commissioners, 1 Parsons, 507. 

If, then, the petitioners seek preventive relief, equity af- 
fords them a more certain and available remedy than the 
proceedings they have adopted, If punishment of the of- 
fenders be the object, the remedy by indictment is open to 
them. There is no sufficient reason, therefore, for extend- 
ing the scope of this actf beyond its plain terms, by con- 
struction, on the ground of the want of other remedy. 

II. This objection I am at a loss to understand. 

The right, nay, the duty of the Directors to purchase 
ground for school houses and to erect suitable buildings 
thereon, and to provide the means of paying for the same 
by loan and taxation within the prescribed limits,is express- 
ly given and enjoined in the eighteenth, twenty-second, 
twenty-third and thirty-third sections of the general school 
law. 

| The objection, then, must either mean that the special 
tax complained ofis not high enough, or that it ought not 
to have been laid atall. It cannot be on the ground that it 
is too high, because it falls short of the marimun authorized 
by the act. To complain of its not being higher than it is 
is a singular objection for a tax-payerto interpose. Cer- 
| tainly this cannot be what is meant, for a partial good is 
not to be rejected because it was in the power of the party 
to have done more. 

If the meaning be, that having, in their corporate capacity, 
contracted the debt and entered into the engagement, the 
Board ought to have made no provision for its redemption, 
| that is direct repudiation. I do not mean that the petition- 
ers so intend or understand it; but it is an inevitable con- 
sequence, as the Board have no means, except to a very 
limited extent, to provide the means of payment, save by 
| taxation. 
| If the idea is that the Directors shou!d be left to meet the 
debt so contracted, by their individual resources and perso- 
nal liability, there would be no equity in that, so long as 
the district retains the property, and is in the enjoyment of 
the fruits of the contract. Nor can we see how the inter- 
ests of the school district would be thereby advanced, in- 
as much as a school or schools of some kind are indispensa- 
ble and must be had. 

Ill. The views already expressed, as to the power of 
removal by the Courts, dispense with the necessity of ana- 
lysing the conflicting and contradictory evidence applicable 
to this part of the complaint, and of deciding whether the 
charges of malversation ir office are sustained by it or not. 

| We cannot, however, permit the subject to pass without 
| expressing our disapprobation of the practice of school di- 
rectors taking contracts from the Board. 
There is, perhaps, nothing strictly illegal in it; but it 1 
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always calculated to engender suspicion and create mis- | 
trust, where the best interests of our school system require 
that there sould be perfect confidence; and for that reason 
alone, if for none other, it should be avoided. But what- 
ever we may think of such contract, as an act either of mis- | 
feasance or mal-feasance, our construction of the act of 
Assembly precludes us from summarily removing these 
Directors, on that ground. 
IV. In relation to this branch of the complaint, also, I 
have nothing to add to what has been said under the first) 
head, save this, that as the eighteenth section of the act 
invests school districts with capacity as bodies corporate:— | 
© To purchase and hold such real and personal property | 
as may be necessary for the establishment and support of 
the schools,” and also gives the power to sell, alien, and | 
dispose of the same; and as the same power is likewise | 
recognized in various other portions of the act—the right, in | 
case of necessity, to secure the purchase money or a por- 
tion of it, by mortgage or other lien, would seem to be a 
necessary incident to the power to buy. Any other con-| 
struction would require the Directors, in all cases, to pur-| 
chase for cash ; which might not always be in their power, | 
and might, at times, be disadvantageous to the district. 
Where corporate powers are given, everything necessary | 
to their complete and proper exercise, is also granted, by | 
necessary implication. Corporations have all rights and| 
powers of other tenants in fee, liable only for misapplica- 
tion from uses of the charter. (82 Ene. C. & R.798) And} 
such rights belong to them as matter of title (idem ibidem.) | 
But we are not left to conjecture on this point. 
The very question has been expressly decided in Gordon | 
vs. Preston, 1 Watts 386, where it was held that a statute | 
giving the power to sell included a power to mortgage, be- 
cause a statutory grant should be beneficially constructed in | 
furtherance of the object, and, in Lancaster vs. Dolan, 1 | 
Rawie 131, the Supreme Court have even gone further, by | 
extending this principle to cases arising under the Statute of | 
Uses, notwitistanding that statute is strictly construed.— 
The same doctrine will be found in Jackson vs. Brown, 5| 
Wind, 594. This objection is, therefore, also unsustained. | 
These being the views of the Court, the complaint is dis- | 
missed. 








Educational Societies. 


LANCASTER COUNTY EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


The next semi-annual meeting of the Lancaster County 
Teachers’ Association, will be held in the High School | 
building, Lancaster city, on the 7th of November next, com- | 
mencing at 10 A, M. The election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year will then take place, and several essays will be 
read by teachers and discussed by the members. Several | 
topics of much. interest to teachers, will be brought before | 
the society. 

Essays will be read;—by B. F. McNeil, on “ Practical Re- 
sults ;*? by C. Herr, “on the advantages and disadvantages 
of the use of text-books in the class-room ;”? and by Miss 
Jennie Johnston, “ on the influence of woman as Teacher.”’ 
C. W. Deans, Superintendent of Delaware county, will also 
address the Association. 

All teachers of the county, and all interested in educa- 
tional improvement, are particularly invited to attend. 

J. Newton Perrce, Ch. Com. 

Lancaster, Sept. 20th, 1858. 











PHILADELPHIA MALE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting of “The Association of Male 
Teachers of Public Schools of Philadelphia,” held Saturday, 
September 4th, the following officers were elected :— 

President, William Roberts; Vice President, Richard 
Glassen ; Recording Secretary, Marmaduke Watson; Cor- 
responding Secretary, James G. Barnwell; Treasurer, Asa 
Jones. 

Business Committee, James H. McBride, William H. Hun- 
ter, Humphrey J. Waterman, William H. Batt and A. B. 
Corliss. 

Committee on Elections, Charles A. Randall, Jacob H. 
Sides. 

VENANGO COUNTY. 
The County Institute will meet October 18th, at Clinton- 


ville. The State Superintendent is expected to be present. 





CLINTON COUNTY. 
The Logansville Teachers’ Institute will meet at Logans- 
ville, on Monday the 18th of October. Addresses will be 
delivered by Supt. Berry, W. A. Ridge, G. O. Deise, W. T. 
Poorman, Daniel Bower, and others, on the best methods of 
teaching the various branches usually taught in our Com- 
mon Schools. 
LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
The regular session of the County Institute will commence 
October 18th, at New Castle, and continue five days. 


LUZERNE. 

The County Teachers’ Association will hold its sixth 

semi-annual meeting, at Pittston, on Thursday and Friday, 

October 28th and 29th. Besides other business during the 
meeting, several reports may be expected. 


SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
BRADFORD. 

The County Teachers’ Association met at Granville Cen- 
tre, on Friday morning, September 10th, 1858. Dr. 
Mackintosh read his poem, ** Napoleon le Grand,’ and 
Miss Mary A. Bowen, of Troy, an essay on School Disci- 
pline, on Friday evening ; and on Saturday morning, Rev. 
Geo. Wells read a poem on the Creation, as found in Gene- 
sis. The Association adjourned to meet at the Public 
School House, in Towanda, on the second Friday in No- 
vember next. 

BUCKS COUNTY. 

Institute of Northern Bucks County, at Applebachsville, 
September, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

Tuesday Morning. 

The Institute was organized by the appointment of the 
following officers : 


President, Wm. H. Jounson; Vice Presidents, Gen. P. 
Applebach, Jacob Van Buskirk, Rev. Samuel Hess; Secre- 
taries, Andrew B. Shelly, Chas. Mason. 


Afternoon.—1st. Opening remarks by Mr. Johnson, Co. 
Supt., on the nature and importance of Institutes. 2nd. 
Grammar conducted by Rev. J. Armstrong. He commenced 
with some excellent remarks on the great importance of the 
study of grammar, which was followed by exercising a 
class of small children, concluding with the history of the 
origin of letters and language. 3rd. Reading, conducted 
by Miss Budd, of Millersville Normal School. 
Evening.—1st. Discussion on the importance of proper 
| school furniture and the condition of the schools in relation 
| thereto, in which Messrs. Overholt, Christine and others 
| participated. 
| Wednesday Morning.—\st. Practical Arithmetic by Thos. 
| Wright. 2nd. Physical Geography by A. R. Horne. 3rd. 
| Music conducted by Mr. Cramer. 
| Afternoon.—\st. Exercise in Mental Arithmetic by Miss 

Worrest. 2nd. Reading by Miss Budd. 3rd. Music con- 
ducted by Mr. Cramer. 4th. An interesting Lecture on 
| Botany by Dr. J. Thomas—ordered to be published. 

Evening.—\|st. Moral Training (Essay) by A.S Christine. 
| 2nd. Lecture on Phrenology and Physiology, Dr. Needham. 
| Thursday Morning.—Ist. Singing by Mr. Stone’s class 
of small children from the neighborhood. 2nd. Elemen- 
|tary reading by Mr. Armstrang, with a class, showing read- 
ling as it has been, followed by another class to show it as it 
|should be. 3rd. Lecture on Physical Geography by S. S. 


Overholt. An able production. 4th. Music by Mr. 
Hoover. Sth. Grammar by W. M. Jackson. 
Afternoon.—I|st. Music conducted by Mr. Hoover. 2nd. 





Lecture on the importance of teachers studying the Classics 
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by A. R. Horne. 3rd. Lecture on the Philosophy of | in northern Bucks county, which, we trust, will not cease 
Springs and Rivers, by R. J. Armstrong. 4th. Reading) until old errors, old customs and antiquated modes of in~- 
conducted by Miss Budd. struction are uprooted, and this section will have taken its 
Evening.— 1st. Experiments in Chemistry by Mr. Horne.| place among the most enlightened and most progressive 
2nd. Lecture on Physiology by Dr. Neadham. portions of our State. 
Friday Morning.—\st. Lecture on Mental Philosophy by DAUPHIN COUNTY. 
H. L. Baugher. 2nd. Descriptive Geography, conducted| Mr. Epiror :—Believing that you are ever pleased to 
by C. F. Steiner. Considerable discussion on various mat-) hear news of the success of the Common School System, 
ters connected with the subject arose among the teachers.|I forward to you the following accounts, from Gratz, 
3rd. Derivation of words by Mr. Baugher. 4th. Reading) Dauphin Co. Pa. 
by Miss Budd. On the 2nd of Aug., I opened a school for the purpose 
Afternoon.—|st. Exercise in Dictation, conducted by C.| of preparing teachers for the better performance of their 
Mason. Remarks by a number of teachers. 2nd. Mr. R.| duties, in the school room; I had a good attendance of 
J. Armstrong delievered a very appropriate closing ad-| teachers. The school was closed with an Institute, at 
dress. | which the teachers of the county, had an invitation to at- 
This Institute was the second of the kind that has been) tend. 
held in the northern part of Bucks Co., and it has succeed-| ‘The Institute was opened on Monday, Aug. 23rd, at 2 
ed even beyond the most sanguine expectations of those | o’clock, P. M. in the Lutheran Church. 
engaged in getting itup. There were about one hundred) J, W. Whitcom, addressed the teachers, in reference to 
teachers in attendance, besides numbers of Directors and | the necessity of attending institutes. H. A. Feagly, and 
friends of education from various parts of the and adjoin-| J, Keiser followed on the same subject. 
ing counties. J. W. Whitcom, instructed a class in Mental Arith- 








The following Teachers were reported present ;— Andrew | metic. 
B. Shelly, Charles Wonsidler, Miss S. Shelly, Nathaniel|/ The Institute was opened at 7} o’clock, P. M., with 
Snyder, Thomas Heist, Francis Applebach, Daniel W. Ehl, | vocal Music, 
Joseph Wilson, Milford; Ashton Clemens, Chas. Mason, | Mr. S. D. Ingram, County Superintendent and President 
A. R. Horne—Quakertown Boarding School; George W. | of the Institute, addressed the audience. Mr. Ingram in- 


Wenner, Wm. Foulke, Miss L. Aldrich, Miss C. J. Under- structed a class on the Elementary sounds. Mr. Whitcom 


wood, Miss S. Bale, Quakertown; Thomas Wright, R. 8. | instructed aclass in Mental Arithmetic. Mr. L. Leffler, 
The Institute closed with music. 


Cope, Miss S. Young, Miss Rowland, James B. Brunner, | #ddressed the Institute. 
Miss Magill, I. F. Matts, Samuel Lay, John J. Brunner,, Tuesday, August 24th.—Mr. Ingram, gave instruction in 
Richland; C. F. Sterne, Wm. S. Moyer, A. 8. Christine, | Elocution and reading. Mr. Lenker, gave instruction in 
John O. Shimmell, F. 8. Mann, Wm. G. Moyer, Levi M.| Elocution. Mr. Whitcom, gave instruction in Mental 
Johnson, Springfield; S. 8. Overholt, A. S. Overholt, J. F. | Arithmetic, and Messrs. H. Umholtz and R. H. Dornheim 


Rohr, Tilghman Hoover, Warrington; Jos. Hillpot, Jonas | followed in ee at Grammar. 
H. Rice, Tinicum; R. J. Armstrong, New Britian Semi- | Evening.— Mr. S. D. Ingram, addressed the audience, and 


nary; Miss Budd, Miss Worrest, Millersville N. S.; Nel-| was followed by H. C. Hickok, Esq., State Superintendent, 
J. W. 


son Applebach, Mahlon Frankenfield, John S. Stover, To-| with a very able and appropriate address. Mr. 
bias Sterner, Thomas W. Shaffer, Haycock; R. S. Chris- | Whitcom, closed the meeting. 

tine, Isaac Nace, L. Markley, Jacob Detweiler, Hilltown;| Wednesday, August 25th.—Mr. Ingram, gave instruction 
J, S. Weinberger, New Haven, Conn.; Mr. Fisher, Lan-| in Reading, Elocution and Arithmetic. Mr. Leffler gave 


caster; Geo. Rosenberger, Montgomery county; Miss PI instruction in Arithmetic and Geography. Mr. Whitcom 
gave instruction in Mental Arithmetic and Penmanship. 


Kinsey, Chester county; Wm. F. Roberts, D. S. Scott, | 
Plumstead ; Thos. Miller, New Britain; Hugh Foulke,| Mr. Ingram addressed the Institute. 

Gwynedd; A. Benner, J. Strawn, Rockhill; J. S. Fox,| Subject for discussion: “ Proper time for writing in 
Nockamixon; Mr. Cramer, Lancaster; S. D. King, Miss} school.” This subject was discussed, by Messrs. Ingram, 
S. C. Smith, Northampton county ; Mr. S. Buckman, Upper} Whitcom, Leffler and Feagly. The next subject was 
Makefield; Miss L. R. Landis, Allentown. ‘School Government,”? which was discussed by Messrs. 


The exercises were interesting throughout and it is evident| Ingram, Lefer, Whitcom and Dornheim. 
much good has been done in a section in which education | Thursday, August 26th.—The President, S. D. Ingram, 
has heretofore been too much neglected. The success which | ‘opened the meeting with an address, referring to the neces- 
has attended this Institute will inspire the friends of edu-| \sity of History, as a study. Mr. Leffler, followed on the 
cation with fresh energy, and it is predicted this may be the | 5®™¢ subject. Mr. I. Hoffman, gave some particulars, re- 


commencement of a work whose results will be felt for| !#ting to the Millersville Normal School. Mr. S. D. Ing- 
ram, gave instruction in Elocution and Arithmetic. Mr. 


Whitcom, gave instruction in Mental and Written Arith- 
Mr. Leffler, gave instruction in Elocution and 








years to come. 

The success which has attended this effort in the cause 
of education, is a source of rejoicing to every friend of pro- | ™etic. 
gress, who has had connection with it. The exercises were | Arithmetic. 
of the most interesting character, showing to the hundreds| Friday, August 27th.—Mr. 
who were in daily attendance, that a Teachers’ Institute is | tute and instructed a class in reading. Mr. Whitcom, 
one of the most efficient means of advancing and improving | instructed a class in Written Arithmetic, Mr. Ingram made 
our schools. The alacrity with which our teachers engaged illustrations*»n Astronomy. Mr. Whitcom and Umholtz 
in every performance, the numbers in attendance, and the| instructed classes in English Grammar. 
general interest manifested in the proceedings throughout,| Saturday, August 28th.—Mr. S. D. Ingram, held his ex- 


Ingram, addressed the Insti- 


gave evidence of an awakening in the cause of education! amination for Gratz and Lykens, in the Borough School 
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ended the Institute, in our Borough. 


Sept. 1858. J. W. Wuitcom. 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY. 
May 6—Morwnine Session. 
The exercises opened by the Rey. Mr. Graeff. 


Mr. Sherman explained how it happened that he was 
acting as Principal of the Institute. He said that the County | 
Superintendent had been formerly Principa!, but for some | 


reason, he had positively refused to serve. 


the teachers in the County were under the impression that 
the.Institute was in opposition to the County Superinten- 
dent, and as the State Superintendent at the last Institute 
had said that the County Superintendent must be at the 
head of the Institute, he recommended the Institute to elect 
the County Superintendent as Principal, and if he still re- 


fused to serve, the responsibility would rest with him. 


house ; a large number of teachers were examined. Thus|terms used in reference to Interest, and gave his method 


But as some of | 


of casting Interest. 
Mr. P. H. Werntz in Mental Arithmetic, read questions 
and called on some of the teachers to give solutions. Some 
discussion grew out of the instructor using such expressions 
as, six are how many times two? Some contended thatthe 
|use of the plural verb in such cases was not correct; others 
thought differently. 
Tuurspay Evenine Session. 
Mr. Millett read an essay. Subject—‘ The necessity 
of Regular Attendance.”’ 
The Rev. Mr. Graeff followed with a very interesting 
lecture. Subject—“ The Dignity and Importance of the 
Teachers’ Profession.”’ 
On motion, voted that a copy of the last Address be re- 
| quested for publication in the Miners’ Journal-and the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 


| 


Fripay Morwnine SEssIon. 


Mr. Jackson, of Chester county, urged upon the teachers,| Mr. Phillipsin Algebra introduced questions involving 
if they would make the Institute instructive and profitable | two unknown quantities, and gave the different methods of 


} 
and interesting to themselves, to come forward and take a | solution. 
part in its proceedings. He said that they would feel at the 


end of the session, that they had accomplished more, if they 
pursued such a course ; that teachers are too apt to attend 
Institutes as passive listeners to lecturers brought from 
abroad, and finally go home without digesting a single 
thought, and without being benefitted in the least. 

Mr. Jackson took up the subject of Arithmetic. He said 
that the very first step in teaching, was to practice thorough- 
ness in the elementary principles. He spoke of the many 
difficulties that teachers have to encounter, because pupils 
obtain so imperfect a knowledge of the branches they pur- 
sue in the primary schools. Even after they have passed 
through many text-books, they cannot explain the most 
simple principles involved in their studies. He would not 
begin by teaching a child the mechanical process of perform- 
ing questions in the elementary rules of Arithmetic. He 
would invariably teach them to do it mentally first, and 
have them to understand each and every step they take.— 
Pupils should repeat the first lessons time and again, until 
they become very familiar with them. 

He presented the subject of Fractions, and offered some 
valuable suggestions in regard to introducing the subject to 
a class for the first time. He would begin by teaching them 
what Fractions are, and how they are obtained, and lead 
them to investigate the value of any one part by comparing 
it with a unit. He does not believe in introducing too many 
new terms to the young pupil. 


Mr. P. H. Werntz said, he thought it very important that 


the pupil should understand what is meant by the terms | 


fractional unit and unit of a fraction. The Principal would 
have pupils study Mental Arithmetic, as it prepares them 
to understand the nature of Fractions. 


TuursDAY AFTERNOON. 
Mr. Phillips presented the subject of Equations, and gave 
solutions to questions involving one unknown quantity. 
Mr. Jackson, on the subject of Grammar, explained some 
terms that are in frequent use; placed sentenees on the 
board; considered their elements and the relation they bear 
to each other. 


that most teachers have some favorite studies, and this was 
often found to be the case with many pupils. He thinks 
teachers should try to induce pupils to become interested in | 
those studies they have a distaste for. He explained the | 





Mr. Jackson gave instruction in Written Arithmetic. He 
explained the method of finding the Common Divisor of 
| two or more numbers by separating them into their prime 


| factors, after which he took up the second method in com- 
mon use. Myr. Phillips explained the latter method by the 
use of letters instead of figures. 

Mr. Graves conducted an exercise in Mental Arithmetic. 

After this exercise Mr. Phillips introduced the Achilles 
and Tortoise puzzle, to afford a little recreation. Mr. Sher- 
man gave the arithmetical solution of it, after which Mr. 
Phillips gave Mr. Celdrige’s philosophical solution. 

The principal offered the following question for discus- 
sion—‘* What is the best method of preventing talking in 
school ?”? 

Mr. Jackson thought every teacher should have force of 
character, talent, and energy enough to carry his pupils 
along with him ; and if such was the case, the pupils would 
soon see that he understood his business, and give him their 

| confidence. 
AFTERNOON SEssION. 

The Presiden’ said he believed in maintaining good order 
in school, yet he did not think it best to resort to any severe 
measures to do so, until some other measures had failed. 


Mr. Millett said that he never suffers his pupils to play 


in the school room. He teaches them that his room is a 


consecrated place. In his opinion the rod is the best in- 
| strument to punish with. 

| Mr. Werntz suffers his pupils to whisper at times, his 
consent having previously obtained. The Principal (Mr. 
Sherman) thought that there should be no whispering 
among the pupils during school hours, He said that much 


| trouble arose in schools, because the teachers lacked firm- 
| ness, and failed to carry out the regulations they make.— 
|Some would punish, one day, for that which they would 
| suffer to go unpunished at another time. 

| Mr. Jackson on Analysis, dwelt for some time on the 
modification of substantives by means of their termina- 
tions and the adjective elements. He also considered the 
predicate of a sentence and its modifications. 


Mr. Fields (the President) then illustrated his method of 


Mr. Hosford considered the subject of Interest. He said | teaching that Geography. 


Mr. Phillips occupied the remainder of the afternoon 
session with some remarks and explanations, preparatory 
to the lecture on Geology which he proposed delivering in 
In allusion to Mr. Fields’ lecture on Geo- 


the evening. 
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graphy, he said that Physical Geography might not inap- 
propriately be termed Descriptive Geology, for most of the 
phenomena treated of in works on that subject, were depen- 
dent, directly or remotely, on Geological causes. He ex- 
plained the connectiun of temperature with the elevation 
of mountain ranges, and the distribution of land and wa- 
ter. If the earth were a perfect sphere without irregulari- 
ities on its surface, and that surface everywhere the same, 
then the range of the thermometer would be the same in all 
places having the same latitude. The isothermal lines 
would be parallel to the Equator. He said that the earth 
was not composed of rocks thrown together without order 
or arrangement. ‘There was an order, a superposition, a re- 
lation of rock to rock, of stratum to stratum, which it was the 
business of Geology—the “* Stony Science ” (to borrow an 
expressive phrase from Hugh Miller)—to explain. He ex- 
plained the relative position in the Geological scale of the 
different strata, commencing with the Primary. He stated 
the grounds upon which Geologists affirm that mountains 
have been upheaved by volcanic action, and also made some 
remarks on the connection of Geology with landscapes and 
scenery. 
Frrpay Evenine Session. 

Mr. J. B. Phillips read a very interesting lecture on 
Geology—treating particularly, on its history, its connec- 
tion with the wealth and prosperity of nations, and the 
influence of the geological features of a country upon the 
character of its people. 

On motion, voted that Mr. Phillips should be requested 
to furnish a copy of his lecture for publication in the Miners’ 
Journal and the Penna. School Journal. 

The following question was presented for discussion . 
“ Should candidates for the office of County Superintendent 
be examined, before being elected??? The Principal (Mr. 
Sherman,) said that it was an important question, and he 
would not hesitate to express his sentiments freely, let them 
hit whom they might. He contended that the canditates 


should undergo a thorough examination and the School | 


Law should require it. AJl the Teachers have to be exam- 
ined, and certainly he whose duty it is to examine them 
should first give some evidence that he was capable of per- 
forming the duty. He said it needed but little argument to 
show the importance of this examination, as some of the 
effects of the candidates not being examined have been seen 
already. 

It is a well known fact that the people, in some counties, 
were very much opposed to the School system before the 
office of County Superintendent was established; but when 
good men had been selected they soon succeeded in vver- 
coming all the old prejudices and getting the people much 
interested in their Schools. Ifthe Superintendent is com- 
petent, he can exert a very powerful influence and carry all 
the Teachers with him; but if he is not competent, he may 
succeed in carrying a few with him, because he can force 
them into submission, by holding the lash over them. 

If the law required that Teachers should hold a certifi- 
cate issued by some acknowledged competent authority, be- 
fore they could present themselves as candidates, it would 
stimulate them to improve themselves ; not only those who 
are looking forward to that office but many others would 
desire to possess a certificate of higher grade than issued by 
the County Superintendent. 

Rev. Mr. Graeff was called upon to offer some remarks. 
He concurred with what had been said, and he thought, as 
the Teachers had convened in the capacity of a Normal 


School Institute, that the County Superintendent ought to 
have been present and at the head of it. He could hav® 
met the Teachers and become better acquainted with them 
and their qualifications. He did not know why he was 
not at present. He did not know whether the Superinten- 
dent was hostile to the Institute, or the Institute hostile to 
the Superintendent. The common people who make the 
Directors and Teachers, wished to be informed why they 
did not see one hundred and fifty Teachers present, and the 
Superintendent woiking with them and benefitting them all 
he could. 


Mr. Huber foll »wed. 
intendent should not be examined. 
favor of the office was that the people wished to have the 
Teachers examined; but that it was a known fact men held 
the office who were not qualified to examine them proper- 


He could not see why the Super- 
The grand argument in 





|ly. Men have been elected who have been afraid to go 
|into the schools where some of the principal Teachers were 


| e . * OF 
jemployed, because they felt their own inferiority. Some 


|men thought themselves qualified for the office and would 
‘electioneer for themselves—stating as arguments in their 
| favor, that they had taught School at one time, that they 
|had addressed a Sabbath School once or twice, that they 
liked children, and felt themselves qualified to interest them ; 
or perhaps they would use another argument, which had 
| quite as much force with some, that they belonged to some 
particular political party. 

| Mr. Hosford said that he understood that there was to 
be a discussion ; butthat arguments had been adduced only 
|in the affirmative. 
| applied to every other office, and all other office-seekers be 


He thought the same principle might be 


| required to undergo an examination. Some might answer 
| that the candidates for other offices did undergo a thorough 
|examination before the people previous to being elected. So 
‘did the County Superintendent do the same, and continued 
\to do so during the time he held the office. 


Mr. Sherman, in reply to Mr. Hosford, said that the ex- 
| amination would prevent incapable persons from presenting 
No person attempted to practise law at the 
that 
our legislators are not examined, but it would be well forthe 
that the President 
| was not examined, further than to see whether he would 
| stick to the platform of the party. 
why the County Superintendent should not be. 

Mr. Jackson thought that no great good could result from 


themselves. 
|bar before undergoing an examination. It was true 


people if they were. It was also true 


But that was no reason 


| 
| the examination, as the examining committee could only 
| test the qualifications of the candidates as far as scholarship 
lis concerned ; but that was asmall part of the qualifica- 
| tions requisite for a good County Superintendent. He must 
| be man of talent and energy, a good speaker, that he might 
| be able to awaken an interest among the patrons of the 
|public schools. He should be a practical man, and be 

capable of taking advantage of circumstances. He said 
that the Superintendent was selected from among public 
men and of course was known; but Teachers were, as a 
| general thing, unknown and very often untried. 

Mr. Miller thought the man who filled the office should 
not be ohe who would make it a matter of dollars and cents. 
It should be his pride to see all the Schools in a prosperous 
condition. 

Mr. Huber, in reply to Mr. Jackson, said if the County 
Superintendent should only be examined as to scholarship he 


could only examine the Teachers as to that. 
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Mr. Hosford thought the arguments of the negative had| On rue Kerpine or CLass-ROLL accounts, with Refer- 


not been answered. 


root of our free system of government. 


He said, if this custom of exami- 
ning all officers was carried out we would strike at the very 
The people are the 


ence especially to determining Grade, Number, Con- 
duct and Progress. 


Mr. Epitor :—I propose to submit to my fellow 


ones to regulate this matter, and if there is any change to/ teachers, through the valuable columns of your wide 


be effected, they must be set right in order to accomplish it 


He said that the Directors, in electing a County Superin- 
tendent, naturally leoked around to find the best man, and 


consequently, they would seek a person that was wel 
known. 
Mr. Huber replied, that the arguments fell to the ground 


‘|spread paper, a mode of keeping class-rolls in 
schools, which I deem a convenient and practicable 
one. 

I would not be understood to have the arrogance 
to presume, that the great majority of the teachers 


1 


> 


from the fact that the Directors did not seek the candidate, in Clinton county, are minus a system of keeping 


but the candidate sought the Directors. 


class-roll accounts ; but I wish to be understood to 


Mr. Fields, (the President,) believed that the examination | allege, that there are, unfortunately, some teachers 
of candidates for the office, would exert a zood influence, as| who do not keep class-roll accounts in their schools, 
it would stimulate the principals in the county to prepare/ although, at the expiration of each month they 


themselves to pass an examination, and to fill the office.— 
There could be nothing lost by it, and there might be much 
Mr. Sher- 
man, in reply to Mr. Jackson, said that a man might be able 


gained. It would be well to try the experiment. 


to make speeches, yet not be able to instruct Teachers. 


show, or attempt to show in their registers, or on 
their monthly reports, the deportment and progress 
of each pupil during the month. How they can 
show a just and impartial statement of the conduct 


At this period in the discussion, the following resolution and advancement of their pupils, without the aid of 


was offered and adopted : 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this Institute, it is 
deemed advisable,that the candidates for the office of County 
Superintendent, in the State of Pennsylvania, be examined 
by a competent Board of Examiners. 


The Principal answered Mr. Graeff’s question in regard 
to the Superintendent’s absence. 
him to come, and urged him to bring his Normal School 
Teachers to assist in giving instruction. 

SaturDAay Morninc. 


Mr. Sherman introduced the following preamble and reso- 
lution :— 


Wuereas, The State Superintendent has declared that 


the County Superintendent must be at the head of the Insti-| 


tute ; and cordially concurring in this opinion, 

Resolved, That we elect the County Superintendent Prin- 
cipal of the Institute, and that the Secretary inform him of 
his election, and in case he refuses to serve, that the Presi- 
dent act as Principal for the next Institute, which, after 
some remarks from Messrs. Graves, Werntz, Graeff, Mil- 
lett, Sherman and Phillips, passed by a unanimous vote.— 
The report from the Treasury was next called, which dis- 
closed a balance of $11 in the Treasury. 


The following resolution was offered and unanimously 
adopted :— 

Resolved, That having been informed that our County 
Superintendent proposes opening a Normal School at Tre-| 
mont, we hereby express our approbation of the enterprise, 
and give him our best wishes for its success. 


He said he had invited} 


class-roll accounts, let the practical educator an- 
swer. 

I have given attentive consideration to the sub- 

ject of class-rolls, being sensible of its great prac- 
tical importance, and of having all the registers in 
the several! districtsin the county, kept on a uniform 
plan, so as to present a fair comparative statement 
of the condition of the different schools. 
The most convenient, instructive and satisfactory 
mode of keeping class accounts, seems to be by ap- 
pointing or electing a clerk or secretary for each 
class, to serve for one month. It is most convenient 
‘if the clerk be a member of the classes; but it is 
| not in all cases practicable. 

When the class recites, the clerk stands at the 
| black-board and writes the initials of the names of 
| the members of the class in one column, and draws 
another, in which to mark the failures, where all in 
the class can see the entries, and can appeal, if mis- 
|take or injustice is committed. 

To simplify the accounts, and avoid balancings, 








The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. W. A. Frevps, of Schuylkill Haven; Vice) 


President, A. J. Werntz; Recording Secretary, Edward | 
Jones ; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Wm. Hosford; Trea- | 
surer, Mr. J. B. Phillips. : | 

On motion, voted that the next session of the Institute be 


held at Pottsville. The Institute then adjourned after the 
nsual votes of thanks. | 





Original Communications. 





CLASS ROLLS. | 

Mr. Burrowes :—I enclose you an article from | 
the Clinton Democrat, which I know to be good. It! 
has been in use in our district, and was framed by a 
committee of our District Teachers’ Association, 
after several Saturday discussions, and much practi- | 


cal test by the Teachers through several weeks. _| 
W.G. W. 





the failures only are marked, and only one recitation 
per diem is entered, and in some branches, only one 
in two days, when the school is large. When the 
recitation is ended, the clerk adds up the failures of 
each scholar, and enters the sum in his account, 
which is most conveniertly and safely kept in a 
book prepared expressly for the purpose. 

As pupils who are ambitious to excel should have 
opportunity of gaining credit, for the purpose of 
setting off against failures, this is provided for by 
the teacher allowing merit marks for extra study or 
work and thus a diligent scholar, who has incurred 
some failures, can reduce them, as shown below in 
James Aiken’s and Sarah Mason’s account in the 
reading class. 

I append two examples of class accounts, as kept 


by the clerks, in their books prepared for the pur- 
pose. 
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The letter A indicates absence, and unless the 
absence is truant, that day is counted at the average 
of marks for other days. 

A blank indicates a correct recitation, without 
any failures, and the figures set opposite the names 
show the number of failures, except in the last col- 
umn the grade figure is shown. 

As teachers will naturally differ in their estimate 
of correct recitations, and in the amount of recita- 
tions, and also in what constitutes failures—I recom- 
mend that they convene, when convenient, and form 
classes, and hear them recite in the different branch- 
es, and aceounts-of the recitations be kept by dif- 
ferent teachers, who can thus compare each others 
systems, and reduce them nearly to a uniform scale. 


Class Acceunt of Second Reading Class. 
James ArKen, Clerk. 





























| 2 BP 
1858, May. “i 19/20} FS | SS 

a7! 30 

we 
James Aiken, j 1 3 2 
Sarah Mason, i ] 2 5 2 
Isaac | lott, A 3 2 
John Smith, 5 al 1 2} 4) 14 4 
Wm. Weaver, 2:A; 10 
Geo. Sims, | ala 6} 3} 20 
Grading Scale, | 1} 21 3) 4) 5) | 

ij 6\11\16/21| 





Class Account of Third Writing Class. 
Saram Mason, Clerk. 




















| || so | BO 
1858, May. 16)17 18) 19/20) ES | ee 

| | | | @=| ge 
Peter Sims, 4/10} 6 \ 7; 36 3 
Wm. Weaver, | 1| 2)A | 4 | 1 
Sarah Mason, | 4) 7) 3) 211! 17 | 2 
Richard Mason, 1A 1) 3) 5| 12 | 2 
Walter Jones, | 9| 8 4) 6/8} 35 | 4 
Mary Jones, 10)12| 311) 5) 41 | 4 
Ann Parkess, 3) 5A) 4 6| 23 | 3 
Grading Scale, | 1] 2| 3) 4} 5) | 

| 4|15/26/37 48) 





For the sake of example, I close the above at 
the end of a week, but the total and grades are not 
required until the end of the month. In order to 
grade all toascale of 5 correctly, I must make a 
grading scale in this manner: 

Write down the figures 1, 2, 3,4,5. Under “1” 
put the sum of all the highest merit marks attained 
on each day by any scholar. In the reading class 
this is 1—0—0—0—0=1, and in the writing class it 
is, 1—0—1—_2—0=4. Then under the 5 put the 
sum of all the worst failures for each day. In the 
reading this is 5—4—2—6—4=21 : and in the wri- 
ting class it is 10O—12—6—11—8=47. I have now 
the highest and lowest grades. To determine the 
others, I take the difference between these, and di- 
vide by the number less one, and the quotient is the 
difference between the grades. 


this difference is five; and in the writing class, 


(omitting fractions,) it is 11. 
By this simple process, all the accounts are re-| 
duced to the same grade on ascale of 5, with mathe- 


matical exactness, and whether the accounts are 
heavy with failures or the contrary. The first grade 
can only be attained by a scholar who is best at 
every recitation, or who, by extra diligence, cancels 
failures. It is thus made a lofty aim for the pupil, 
and it is best to be so. 

Now, to enter the grades in the last column of the 
account, I must look what number in the scale each 
pupil’s total comes nearest to, and above that num- 
ber in the scale, is the proper grade figure. This 
grading scale is made and the grades marked in the 
last column of the account, only at the end of the 
month ; and when all the accounts are thus graded, 
the clerks sit, with their accounts in their hands, 
ready to give the grade as the teacher calls the roll 
on the register and enters the grades for each branch 
in red or blue ink, under the figure denoting the 
class of the scholar. The average conduct and pro- 
gress, can then be readily deduced by the teacher, 
and entered in the last column of the register ac- 
count. Sometimes a monitorial clerk may be found 
necessary, who will keep, in the same manner as the 
other clerks, an account of all recitations, punish- 
ments, reprimands and offences, entering them when- 
ever directed by the teacher. Thesame clerk might 
keep the roll of attendance. 

The advantages of this systematic mode of keep- 
ing the school accounts are many. Being kept ac- 
cording to certain known rules, they prevent impu- 
tations of injustice or partiality, and being all entered 
before the clerks, there is no ground for suspicion 
or faultfinding. The clerks and other scholars learn 
the very necessary business habit, as well as the 
principles of keeping regular and full accounts ; and 
hands, that otherwise might be idle, are instructively 
and usefully occupied. The teacher is relieved from 
much perplexing detail, and is left free to labor for 
the school ; his power of discipline is strengthened ; 
and he has the satisfaction of leaving on his regis- 
ter a just and true account of all that has transpired 
during his administration, with vouchers to prove 
the account, if necessary. S. 8S. M. 

Cooke Run, Clinton co., Pa. 





THE PRACTICAL MAN. 

[This article may be read with advantage by many 
of our young teachers, who, as a class, are somewhat 
prone to dreaminess and castle-building. Ep.] 

The practical man is the one, of all others, who 
knows just what to say and do, and who says and 


does it. He always comes to the point, regardless 





In the reading class | 


\of rules or forms. He sees just how tosuit the word 
to the action, and the action to the word; and the 
right word and right action come and produce their 
effect. 

While others hesitate, he strikes; and the work 
is done before they have decided how they would do 
lit. He is always doing, but does only what needs 
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to be done; he is always learning, but learns or! 
what he can use. His world is real, and not a soft 
bed for ease and dreaming. 

If he makes speeches, he tells people what they 
ought to know; if books, he fills them with useful 
facts or practical truths; if he be a worker, he makes 
things for service and not for show. 

He is no machine, but a live man with perception 
and force peculiarly his own ; and he has an inher- 
ent energy of character which brings everything 
around to his way. 


He is never at a loss, but everywhere takes his | 
place ; and so well does he aet his part, that all men | 


acknowledge that he was made for it. 

He has that clear perception, and that prompt, 
steady, and determined purpose which produce effi- 
cient action. 

His will can not be balked; for he has only to 
see that a thing must be done, and his only concern 
then is, how; it never occurs to him that he can fail. 

His ends are real, and the means he uses precise- 
ly adapted to promote them; so that he certainly 
secures and actually enjoys the object for which he 
labors. He takes hold of life with a firm grasp, and 
wrests from it the good which he finds init. He 
does not whine because he is not better off, but sets 
about making himselfso. He does not envy those 
who are higher, but climbs above them,if his place is 
there. 

It is his ambition to accomplish a positive and 
proper result, and not to make a show; so that 
pretension is his especial dislike. He thinks more 
of the thing done than the thing known; more of 
the power than of the name, to do. He talks be- 
cause he has something to say, and not for the sake 
of talking ; and lives for a purpose, and not because 
he does not happen to die. He is no foot ball of 
men or circumstances, but himself plays with vigor 
and wins the game of life. He consults utility in 
all things. Money to use, a house to live in, land 
to till, clothes to wear, victuals to eat, horse and 
wagon for riding and for carrying things—nothing 
for the mere sake of having it, or of letting other 
people know that he has it. 

He will do the proper thing if it be agreeable, or 
if it be not. He judges men by the force and quality 
of their character, and not by theirappearances. If 
a man does this or that which he says he can, let 
him do it; but he has no sympathy with dreamers. 

Efficient doing, he thinks, is the chief end cf man : 
and all knowledge which does not lead to this he 
deems worthless. He regards the world as a great 
workshop, and those who accomplish nothing for the 
general good, as drones unworthy any toleration. 

Let them work, and thus earn the right to live. 

In short, the practical man possesses good sense, 
and with this he makes rules better than any he finds 
in books ; for the shortest, plainest, and surest way 





of attaining his object is the best for him.—Life I 
lustrated. 





THE TEACHER’S INFLUENCE. 


In a low, repulsive looking, out of the way school 
house, a female of seventeen commences her labors 
jas a teacher; she is modest and unpretending, but 
little acquainted with the “ways of the world” and 
‘confiding ; she has determined to become a teacher— 
‘not to escape toil, for she knows full well that the 
‘faithful teacher’s life is one of unremitting labor and 
anxiety ; but she believes, aye, she feels in her soul 
that God has a work for her to do among the child- 
ren of her country; she has not entered upon this 
work without counting its cost, estimating to some 
extent its far reaching consequences, and her own 
responsibilities. 

In this humble building, is she found at all prop- 
er seasonable hours, either engaged in communica- 
ting information to those around her, or preparing 
herself for the pleasant duties of her school ; some- 
times might she be seen alone in the fields, or along 
the bank of the murmuring streamlet, selecting the 
sweetest spring flowers to place upon the unplaned 
table in the school-room; sometimes her hour 
before school would be spent in arranging the ever- 
greens around the rough uncouth window and door 
casings, sometimes in cleaning the yard around the 
building, and selecting the most pleasant and suit- 
able places for the small children to build their 
play-houses, and the larger ones to jump the rope 





or roll the hoop; and sometimes, aye often, would 
she retire from hnman vision and pour out her soul 
in fervent prayer to that being who gives grace toall 
aud upbraids not; sometimes, too, did her pupils 
gather near that spot, and, unseen by her, eagerly 
listen to catch her low whisperings as she prayed 
for herself, for them and for the world ; tears would 
trickle down their cheeks while they listened to her 
earnest petitions that she might be a good and 
faithful teacher, and they studious, dutiful, consci- 
on such days was that school more 
orderly, the teacher, if possible, more calm and 
cheerful, and the pupils more obedient and loving. 

In this quiet way did this young lady spend year 
after year, until she saw grown up around hera gen- 
Her services were 


entious scholars ; 


eration which she had educated. 
sought after far and near, but she chose to remain 
in the humble building in which she commenced 
her labors, to continue to instruct those committed 
to her care. As the years came round no crowded 
halls echoed with applause, because her confiding 
scholars had acquitted themselves with credit at 
the examinations; no editors or correspondents pre- 
pared fulsome articles to praise her or her scholars; 
no doting parents came scores of miles to listen and 
be delighted with the performance of their children. 
Still she labored on, and her sacrificing labors were 
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appreciated within her little circle of influence.— | little ones, that drank in every word, copied every 
Fathers and mothers did visit her school, and were jact, followed every example of their beloved in- 
pleased to see their offspring under the charge of | stractrens, have forgotten all? Some of her many 
such @ teacher. ' pupils have become senators, judges and ministers 
Ah, little do they know, who live in marble pala- of the gospel, and very many have become teachers 
ces, of the wretchedness that is endured within the in other portions of our country, and have carried 
shadow of their own dwellings, and as little do those into their schools the lessons learned of her. 
teachers know, who are engaged in academies, high- | And where are the fathers and mothers that she 
schools, colleges and seminaries, of the hardships | instructed ? where the brothers and sisters? Have 
of those who are teaching the first elements of all they exerted no influence upon their fellows, which 


science to those who are ere long to become their | influence was received directly from her? Yes, the 


pupils. 


While they are in convenient, well furnish- | 


name of that kind, faithful, fearless, christian teach- 


ed rooms, occupying cushioned armed chairs, they jer is revered in that whole country till this day, al- 


seldom bestow a thought upon those who are toil- 
ing in log hovels, with no conveniences or comforts 

-even for their pupils or themselves, While expen- 
sive apparatus is at their command, the common 
school teacher has nothing to assist in explanations 
and illustrations ; while examinations, exhibitions, 
newspaper puffs and the praises of the great, are 
sounding the fame and proclaiming the wonderful 
success of the former, the latter grope on in obscu- 
rity. 

Well would it be for both, if the teachers of our 
higher institutions of learning would sympathize 
more with those engaged in our common and pri- 
mary schools; if they would enter more fully 
and feelingly into their troubles and discourage- 
ments; well would it be if they would occasionally 
visit them in their humble wayside “ People’s Col- 
leges,” and speak to them words of cheer and en- 
couragement. 


This, Mr. Editor,is no fancy sketch, no conjuration 
of the imagination. Iseem at this moment to see 
the smiling, sweet, benignant, (not handsome, such 
as the world calls,) countenance of that beloved 
teacher, as her pupils ran to meet her, if any of 
them were at the school before she was, or as they 
gathered around her when she came from her “ bow- 
er of prayer.” Her kind, persuasive but firm manner 
will never be effaced from my mind. Methinks even 
now I hear her polite requests, her gentle reproofs, 
her well timed admonitions, her sorrow dissipating, 
tear drying approvals. 

But she died,—died in the midst of her usefulness, 
died as a good soldier dieth, at her post. Ah! a 
day of sorrow was that, when the scholars were told 
that Miss ©. had been carried home too sick to 
teach any more; a day of grief and sadness for lit- 
tle hearts and a melancholy day for those more ad- 
vanced, who had listened to her teachings in days 
gone by. Her willing spirit passed up to its Orea- 
tor, and the grave covered her body. Now what 
was this teacher’s influence? for this is the question 
to which my mind was directed when I commenced 
this article. Did she live for nought? Did her 





though a generation has grown up who knew her 
not, only by her works. Years after her death, 
those who had been her /ittle scholars in her last 
school, refrained from doing what she had forbid- 
den, lest they might not be permitted to spend their 
eternity with her in heaven. No influence? why 
with emphasis may it be said that she moulded the 
characters and shapened the destinies of those un- 
der her care, and that influence is still operating in 
those who know not whence it came. Eternity 
alone can unfold the amount of good done by that 


| devoted friend of children. 


Such, fellow teachers, may be your work if you 
follow in the right path. You will, you must exert 
an influence, either for good or evil. Each word 
and act are operating upon undying minds ; each day 
you are making impressions more enduring than the 
everlasting hills. Look well then to your work,— 
prepare yourselves for it by patient application and 
a rigid adherence to the strictest rales of morality. 

Has the faithful teacher no reward? Yes! a re- 
ward, richer by far than piles of hoarded gold ; more 


‘lasting than marble palaces; a name that shall 


grow brighter and brighter when the names of con- 
querors have rotted in dark oblivion. What,though on 
fawning sycophants herald forth your achievements 
—no historic page records your glorious deed—no 
marble column proclaims to coming generations 
that such a thing lived, labored and died ?—you 
have a record of your works that shall outlive these 
all; it is written in souls immortal, registered on 
heaven’s eternal records. O. R. C. 
Bradford co., Sept. 1858. 





EDUCATION AND WEALTH. 

We recently met with an article in one of our ex- 
changes, uncredited to any source, the object of 
which was to illustrate the pecuniary value of the 
citizen, in proportion to his enlightenment, to the 
whole community. Starting with the estimate that 
it requires an expenditure of one thousand dollars 
to rear the human body from its birth to manhood, 
it refers to the fact, that, in the case of the idiot, that 





acts, her teachings, die with her? Ah! no, no! | expenditure, so far from meeting with any pecuniary 
they live yet, and act and teach. Think you, those/ return, requires a constant additional outlay to keep 
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the physical frame in being. Thus an idiot may be |shown, this crop of “ men” is not of mere theoreti- 
estimated to have taken from the wealth of a State |cal value, but is of as much positive, practical, pecu- 
one thousand dollars, by the time he has arrived at ‘niary worth, as a horse oracow. For what isa 
the age of twenty-one; while one hundred dollars a | horse worth, but the value of his services—a certain 
year after that, until the day of his death, is proba- | cash price representing this. Andaman, therefore, 
bly a small valuation of his expense to the commu-|js worth to the State, as a member of the commu- 
nity. nity, just as much more, as -his services are worth 
The human being thus entirely deficient in mind, | more than the horse’s or cow’s. 
is a positive loss to the State; but, in proportion) This rule is not a newone. It has long prevailed 








as he is gifted with intelligence, does he become of 
pecuniary value to his country. For instance, esti- 
mating that a person of ordinary intelligence costs 
the community as much as the idiot, before arriving 
at manhood—which is not the case, because the pe- 
cuniary value of even a boy’s services, is consider- 
able, and should be deducted from the cost of main- 
tenance—the moment such an one reaches the age 
of twenty-one, he is worth at least from one hundred 
to three hundred dollars over the cost of his subsis- 
tence. 

Now, in proportion as the faculties of an indivi- 
dual are cultivated, will he cost more to the commu- 
nity ; but, on the other hand, he will be worth more. 


in the law, in estimating the damage for loss of ser- 
vices, or for railroad and other accidents. 

A young man said to us the other day, “I wish I 
was worth something.” We answered, you are 
worth considerable already. Taking you as you 
stand there, you are worth from five to ten thousand 
dollars. ‘How is that?” he inquired. Can you~ 
not readily get a salary of six huncred dollars a 
(year ? Then, said we, are you notin yourself a capi- 
tal of ten thousand dollars? If you had that amount 
in cash, and would invest it at legal interest, six 
hundred dollars is all you could get for it. You get 
ithat much for the loan of yourself; therefore you 
are the equivalent of that sum. 





And the undeniable proof of this is, that his ser-| “ But my subsistence must come out of the six 
vices will bring more. An educated man can fill po-| hundred?” Very true—in either case it must come 
sitions which an uneducated one cannot; his servi-| out of the six hundred. There is no difference in that 
ces, therefore, as a general thing, are better paid. |respect, whether you lend the money or yourself.— 
While, in addition, all the high rewards of life,| And further—you are liable to sickness, and the 
And if you say that money 





scientific, literary, commercial and political are his. money liable to loss. 
A ship-owner wishes an able captain, he must have |is worth twelve per cent., instead of six, you would 
him at any cost—and if the community in which he still be worth at least five thousand. 


resides does not produce such, he must lure him by} Now, there is no catch in this logic—it is sound 
high wages, from some other community. So with | and good. A laboring man, who can make $300 a 
engineers, with architects, with teachers, with pro-| year, possesses in himself a capital of $5,000—esti- 
fessors, with physicians, with lawyers, with almost ‘mating money at the legal rate, in Pennsylvania, of 
every class of men in the higher departments of in-|six per cent. And this view should be generally 
dustry and knowledge. disseminated, for it would tend to uphold the dignity 
Therefore in estimating the wealth of a State, we of human nature, by showing that, in a mere pecu- 
must take into account the pecaniary value of the niary sense, every man is of value; and, moreover, 
men and women whom it contains—and this value |that his value increases in proportion to his intelli- 
will be greater or less per head, in proportion to|gence, and that moral worth makes intelligence 
the quantity and quality of the brains within those | available. 
heads; for if “time is money,” and “labor is mo-| This view also manifests the great gain to a 
ney,” none the less true is it that brain is money. (country of foreign immigration—when that immi- 
Communities and States in which the people are | gration is composed of the right kind of material. 
naturally intelligent, and their minds well cultiva-| Of course, paupers and burglars are a positive loss, 
ted, have thus a large capital invested in the very | because they live upon the community, and add 
best shape it possibly can be, to bring in a large nothing by their industry to its wealth. But every 
yearly revenue. Everything that such a people do ‘intelligent, well-behaved, grown-up foreigner, who 
for strangers, is well paid for ; and every stroke that comes into the United States, may be said to bring 
they strike for themselves, tells like ten strokes of |a capital of several thousands of dollars with him, 
ignorant men. In this way, New England, with her/in his bones, muscle and mind alone. Of course 
natural exports of only ice and granite, has become | this immigration is not so valuable in the case of 
what she is. Starting with that capital stock, the |children, because the country in which they live 
old Puritan blood, she has developed her population ‘must bear the coet of rearing them, until they ar- 
by means of a general system of education, until as |rive at years of usefulness. In the case of men and 
one of her sons proudly answered, when asked what ‘women, however, all the expense of rearing them is 
she raised, “She raises men!” And, as we have |borne by the parent State; and then the product is 
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given over to some other country. If Europe would 
raise up horses free of expense, everybody would 
understand the advantage of that ; while everybody 
does not understand the advantage of having her 
raise us men. And yet the wonderful advance of 
the United States in wealth and power, is in no 
slight degree owing to this very gain, resulting from 
an unimpeded immigration. 

And in proportion to the numbers, wealth and 
power of a State, is the security of every individual 
therein. Look at Great Britain. She has been en- 
gaged in war after war—and yet for centuries, her 
homes have never been polluted by the hostile foot 
of an invader. This, of itself, is a great gain—that 
if battles must be fought, they be not fought on your 
own grounds, and by your own firesides; that wives 
and daughters may be secure,—if husbands and sons 
do fall on foreign battle-fields. 

And England, in her early days, owed greatly to 
immigration. Probably, without those hostile set- 
tlements of Danes and Saxons and Normans, upon 
her soil, she would never have received a sufficient | 
impetus to make her what she is. 

We do not deny, that as a country fills up with 
inhabitants, the time often comes when the commu- 
nity begins to dread the idea of an over-population. 
This dread arises from the fact, we suppose, that the 
expense of rearing, no longer seems to be repaid by 
the laborer. In another view, as a farmer with a 
certain quantity of land, could not employ more than 
a certain amount of labor on that land, even were 
it given him for simply the mere cost of subsistence, 
so a State may be placed in a similar predicament. 
It might be said, that such a man or State had too 
little capital in land, in proportion to the amount 
of capital in labor—and of course either land or 
labor becomes valueless, as it is unavailable. 

This does not prove any fallacy in the statement, 
that both land and labor are so much wealth ; but 
only that they are not wealth when they cannot be 
made use of. And in this they are simply like all 
other forms or representatives of wealth. For in- 
stance,—what are heaps of gold to a ship-wrecked 
sailor, on an uninhabited island? One hundredth 
part of its commercial value, in the shape of a {el- 
low man, would be of infinitely more real value to 
him. Even gold itself, bringing often only 2 per 
cent. a year in England, will bring 20 per cent. in a 
new country. When we admit, therefore, that the 
pecuniary value of men and women is decreased by 
an over-supply in any one place, we simply admit 
what is true of all other kinds of wealth. 


But we need not prolong the investigation. The 


reader can easily apply and develope the idea.— 
There is a consistency in all truth; and it is only 
reasonable, therefore, that it should be found that 
even in a pecuniary sense, a man is worth more to 
his fellow-men, in proportion to the extent of his 





intelligence and cultivation. Even an intelligent 
horse or dog is worth more than a dumb one—and 
what is true of the lower orders of creation, is pre- 
eminently trueof man. Merely as practical, money- 
loving men, therefore, we should earnestly favor all 
measures calculated to advance the intellectual con- 
dition of the masses. As the iron block is valuable 
in itself, but ten-fold more so when fashioned into 
serviceable tools, so is the mere pecuniary worth of 
@ man increased, by sharpening and developing the 
faculties within him. Doubtless many an inventive 
mechanical genius has gone down into the dust, and 
made no sign, who might have enrolled his name 
with Watt and Fitch and Arkwright, had the bene- 
fits of early education not been denied him. If all 
men were educated, the world’s material progress 
in every decade, probably, would be what it now is 
in acentury. Relative to its spiritual progress, it 
has not been our purpose, in this article, to speak. 
That, at least, may be taken for granted.—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


The following is probably the article alluded to 

in the foregoing remarks :— 
EDUCATION PAYS. 

Freeman Hunt, in alate number of his invaluable 
Magazine, affords a powerfal argument in favor of 
educating the youth of our land. It is to be re- 
gretted that there should ever be any necessity for 
using such kind of argument, but as there are in the 
world a great many men who measure all things— 
even their professed religion—by the “ Almighty 
Dollar,” the article will result in good. Aside from 
that, it is one of interest, from its calculation, and 
will be read with much pleasure. We have only 
room for a brief extract, which goes to show how 
much a man costs—what he is worth—what is his 
real money or commercial value, and what per cent- 
age an education, if given him, pays on the original 
investment. Mr. Hunt says: 

The average cost, with interest, of raising any 
person to the age of twenty-one, will equal $1,000 
—this is invested—what is the investment worth? 
It will cost $100 a year to support him. 

To this body add a mind, and in what an extra- 
ordinary ratio has the person’s value been raised.— 
He can now earn, suppose $300 a year—that equals 
$400 above the value of the idiot, which is to be 
set down to the credit of mind. 

Now add education, perfecting him from birth to 
maturity, and what can heearn? Is $1,000 per year 
too much to allow? That is $700 more than the 
uneducated man is allowed; and how highly must 
we rate the expense of education? It could not 
average $700, which therefore yields 100 per cent. 
People usually count the cost of growth and suste- 
nance of the body, as part of the expense of edu- 
cation ¥ but this should never be done; a clear dis- 
tinction should always be made between the expen- 
ses to be charged to the body, and those to be 
charged to the mind; and as clear a distinction 
should be made in case of the credits, for at once 
some very practical truths would be thus exhibited. 

Perhaps the following table will present the truth 
in a conspicuous manner : 

Body costs, up to 21 yearSereess ceveesceeeresceece $1,000 
Mind costs, up to 21 years,eeesserseeeees eeeeeeeeee 1,000 
Education, up to 21 yearsy++++eeeeecescesceceeereese 700 
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Body costs, after that,.--- sete eereeens +9 $100 per year. | prepared for the occasion, sufficient to accommo- 


Mind gains, after that,---++++++++++eeeeee++ 300 per year. 
+ ata cy de nym RNR 4 tl ee date 1000 people, which were all filled, and about 


It is also to be noticed, that the uneducated man #8 Many more standing, who could not be accom- 
is more valuable in middle age than in advanced modated. 
years, but the educated man grows more valuable; Having arrived upon the ground, the School 


as years increase, so that if he begin life withasum ,. . ‘ : 
representing the interest of $10,000, he will find his Directors took the stand, when, as the speakers, 


income to double quite as soon as if his capital were (Dr. Taylor and Prof, Allen) had not arrived, Mr. 
in gold. Joel B. Miller, one of the directors, opened the 

knee Senses not fanciful ; Ae by of ale fool meeting, in a neat and compehensive address, show- 
stleateation her cna ba Gacbomict ter ‘ar is he ing the object of the meeting and the relative duties 
to please any caviller; but any fair test of the trath of parents and children. He regretted that the time 
will prove that education will pay more than 100 did not allow him to exhibit, also, the duties of 
per cent. upon its cost. ‘Directors and Teachers, which, (if I understood 


t | then, that any man who would :,. : : 
dda ty al Gini ok 2 6 what he has in| im aright, that he had been a Director for more 


lands, cattle, implements, &c., add at least $1,000 than twenty years conggcutively) he appeared to be 
for every mature child he has raised, and if he has well gratified to do. 

added to the child a good education, he haschanged| 4 fter music from the Band, the Young Ladies, 
this otherwise unprofitable investment into a fortune f No. 2. (Girls School, led b h 
of not less than $10,000. Now, every principle of from No. 2, (Girls School, led by their teacher, 
commercial economy would dictate that we should | Miss Mattie B. Gause,) in a sweet and melodious 
add a little investment, if we can thereby save the manner, gratified the audience with a song. 


whole, and much more readily should we do it,ifwe| he time for intermission having arrived, the 
can turn the whole into the most profitable ‘of all | es oe q ‘| dt - 
investments. And what investment is there which |™€e42g was adjourned until } past one, during 


will pay as will brain, mind,and education combined? which time the heart of misanthropy itself must 
have melted in love and rejoiced to witness the 
SOMETHING NEW. scene. The hilarity of such a multitude, (between 

T. H. Burrowes, Esq :—Permit me to give you four and five hundred) and the pleasure manifested 
an account of an affair which came off here on by the parents and the very many spectators, im- 
Saturday last, the effects of which will undoubtedly parted a feeling, which, to appreciate, it was neces- 
tell on the Common School cause for time to come: | sary to have seen. 

Saturday the 4th of Sept. 1858, was a day long | True to the appointed hour, Mr. Miller, from the 
to be remembered in the village of Coatesville. |stand, announced that the speakers would soon be 
he school directors of this district, (Valley,) right-| upon the ground, until when, after music from the 
ly believing that whatever had a tendency to in- Band, the scholars from No. 7, (mixed school) with 
terest the children and enlist the sympathiés of | their teacher, Miss Louisa E. Harry, would sing the 
the parents could not but prove beneficial to ape appropriate song, “ Try, try again,” which 
common school cause,—issued a call for a meeting | was well executed and as well received. 
of all the schools in this district, (7,) each to be ac- | Prof. Allen, of the Chester Co, Normal School, 
companied by its respective teacher, to take place | having now arrived, was by Mr. Miller introduced 
at the girls school, in the village, on Saturday last. |to the assembly, and delivered a beautiful address, 

Agreeably to the call, about 9 A. M.,, the child- | especially, devoted to the children, being truly 
ren began to arrive, some singly, some in squads, | small talk to small people, as intended, and for 
and some a whole school in procession, (many of which Prof. Allen is so justly celebrated,—a trait 
them lovely lasses and all arrayed in best bib and | which most of our speakers lack, and conse- 
tucker,) accompanied by their parents in carriages, | quently, fail to interest the juvenile part of their 
and wagons loaded with provisions for their enter- | | hearers. After another splendid tune from the 
tainment. Owing to the morning being dull an a | Band, Dr, Taylor, Co. Supt., was introduced upon 
lowering, many were late in coming, so that the pro-|the stand. Hestated that as Mr, Allen had talked 
cession did not form until neareleven. The schol-|to the y youg children, he proposed talking to the 
ars were then placed in double columns, having a/|old children, so that the boys and girls might have 
profusion of Banners, which, with very qany of ja play, an intermission, a little noon. Here, at this 
thes cholars, were decorated with beautiful wreath, | remark, as children are prone to understand things 
and with the “Coatesville Brass Band” at the | literally, the Dr. was completely nonplussed by 
head, discoursing sweet music, marched through |some fifty or sixty springing to their feet, to enjoy 
the village. Each school separate, marshalled by | the promised “little noon ;” and as the Dr. did not 
its teacher, went to “Spruce Grove,” a beautiful | wish to go back of his word, he had to stand mum, 


spot on the Brandywine, about a half mile distant. |to the infinite merriment of his companions upon 





Here a fine stand had been erected, beautifully | the stand, until order was again restored by anoth- 
decorated with evergreens and flowers, and seatsier tune from the Band at the Dr's, request.— 
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I think he will be careful for the future, not to! Boy—* Don’t know.” 


place himself again in such a dilemma, to be laugh- 
ed at ; however, he acquitted himself right manful- 
ly when he began, and for half an hour spoke in his 
usual forcible and entertaining manner; when he 
reminded the audience that it was the time ap- 
pointed to elect delegates to the Convention, and 
that he being somewhat of a politician, and it being 
the duty of every man and true patriot to take an 
interest in the affairs of his country, he must be ex- 
cused from continuing longer. 

As the sky was much overcast and the appear- 
ance for rain very great, the meeting adjourned 
about half-past 3 o’clock, P. M., when the com- 
pany dispersed in a very orderly manner, evidently 
well pleased with this, their first celebration of 
Common Schools. Cu10. 

Coatesville, Chester co., Sept. 10, 1858. 





SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES—~-NO. 3. 
Mr. Epiror:—I have not many new examples 
for this number of your Journal, but I have some 





The scene closes by a general flagellation of all 
the boys on the back seat—the real culprit escap- 
ing punishment: the teacher closing the exercise 
with—* There, say amen to that, will you ?” 

Some of the exercises of the Schools in the town 
in which I received my “ eddication,” were—stand- 
ing upon one foot, with one arm uplifted above the 
head,—standing upon one foot against the wall, 
with an arm stretched to a mark made by the teach- 
er upon the wall, below which the fingers dare not 
slip, under the penalty of the rod, &c. Sometimes 
the ferule was given to an unlucky whisperer, who 
was required to stand with it upon the floor, until 
he could find another culprit talker,—when the 
ferule was transferred to the new culprit, who re_ 
ceived his rations on the hand, and took his place 
on the floor, to be relieved, in turn, by the next 
talker. Mr. Editor, I tell you, there were “Jots o’ 
fun” in those exercise; the excitement was exhil- 
erating, especially when the teacher, after parta- 
king of a hearty dinner, and reading his newspaper, 


old ones, which may not be wholly uninteresting to | ¢g)] asleep: which was no uncommon occurrence. 


young teachers, who are unacquainted with the 
methods of teaching practised some years since. 


First Exercise. (Scene in a School Room.) 

Pupil—“ Master may I go out ?” 

Master (in an ill humor) “ No.” 

The pupil attempts to go out, but is intercepted 
oy the teacher and sent to his seat. 

Another pupil calls out—“ Master, Dick T——, 
is writing on the wall.” 

Here a flagellation occurred, which being in- 
flicted, the teacher went to his seat. Presently— 
slap, bang!—and a heavy glass inkstand was 
broken into pieces just above the teacher’s head, 
leaving a mark upon the wall, which remained there 
for many years. This exercise ended with a foot- 
race through the street, in which the pupil distanc- 
ed the teacher, and a general rush of the insiders 
to the door and windows; when at length the 
teacher returned, and all was again calm,—for wo 
betide the idler then ! 

Mr. Editor, if these were not facts, I would not 
publish them: but such teaching was common 
there. I have myself been chased through the 
streets by my teacher, accompanied by a posse of 
boys, hooting and yelling like Indians. 

Exercise 2nd. (Scene in a School Room.) 

Jeacher—(Reads,)\—“ As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so was the son of man 
lifted up “ 

A voice at the back desk,—“ Amen.” 

Teacher lays down the Bible, and rushes towards 
the boy with a four feet rod. 

Boy—* It wasn’t me!” 

Teacher—“ Who was it, then? Tell me instant- 
ly y? 


| 


They were boy’s schools (no girls) in a town con- 
taining about six thousand inhabitants, before 


| Publie Schools existed, this side of Yankeedom. 





I well remember the first teacher in our town 
who abandoned the rod and ferule: but the shaking 
and jerking, adopted in their stead, caused some of 
us to wish for the return of the good old whipping 


times, again. 
Another exercise, I will mention; which al- 


though gone out of use halfa century since, yet 
some of the good old-fashioned teachers who were 
opposed to innovation, retained even in my early 
school days. As I doubt whether many of the 
young teachers of Pennsylvania ever heard of 
“ horsing,” I will describe it. The offending pupil 
was to mount upon the back and shoulders of a 
“ big boy ;” and while in this position, the rod was 
laid upon his back with vigor, and sometimes across 
the tight part of his trowsers. The culprit would 
sometimes be sullen, sometimes bite like a calf, 
and sometimes (as in the only instance I ever wit- 
nessed of the operation,) bite and scratch the “ dig 
boy,” who, in turn, threw him upon the floor. But 
in that instance, he was compelied to shoulder him 
again, and hold him until the operation was fin- 
ished, 

Mr. Editor, you might reasonably suppose that 
amidst all this chaff, there was but little wheat.— 
But, I tell you, there was much, even amongst this 
strange class, that was really good. We are too 
apt to judge of the whole from a part. Many of 
those teachers were scholars; and with all their 
faults, I still hold their memories in profound re- 
spect. They were good old-fashioned teachers ; and 
taught in accordance with the views of the age. 
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We had globes, and maps, and teachers, too, who 
knew how to use them. 

This brings to my mind another exercise, of old- 
en time, which is not the worse for being old: and 
which, although before the days of singing and 
chanting geographical names, or of outline maps, 
was really the substance of all that is good, con- 
nected with their use. The defect arising from the 
names being upon the maps, was obviated by the 
pupil's being placed on the opposite side of the 
school room to the map,—the teacher standing near 
the map, with his pointer, tracing the courses of 
rivers, pointing out the towns, cities, mountains, 
islands, capes, bays, &c., &c., the names of which, 
the pupils were required to tell from memory, and 
to describe them, and their situations, the bounda- 
ries of the States, &c., &c. 

Another thing we were required to do,—which in 
this age of improvement, we seem to have almost 
lost sight of—to exercise our memory. Our books 
contained a description of every country, State, &c., 
with its boundaries, principal rivers, towns, &c., 
which we were required to study diligently, and 
commit to memory, independent of the map. Thus 
we obtained not only a vivid recollection of the 
places on the maps, but they were impressed upon 
our memory, by the book. For example, the princi- 
pal rivers in Europe,—Volga, Danube, Dnieper, 
Rhine, Rhone, Elbe, Vistula, &c., through the list 
of forty rivers, and similar lists of towns, moun- 
tains, &c., of the States and countries of the 
world, were impressed upon the pupil’s memory, 
never to be forgotten. 

{ said that I had no new exercises to give you, 
in this number,—I will, however, mention one which 
lately came under my observation :—An exercise 
in singing, in which the teacher, who was deficient 
in music, nominally led his class in singing, while, 
in reality they ledhim: thus exemplifying the truth 
of a remark of a worthy teacher at the meeting of 
our State Association, last winter, that ‘a teach- 
er may sometimes teach his pupils more than he 
knows himself.” His pupils thought he led them ; 
and he did, in one respect. He eould, and did lead 
in a few tunes; which gave confidence ; and even 
in those tunes which he could only follow, while 
appearing to lead, he could detect any want of har- 
mony in the voices of the singers, and any depar- 
ture from the tune. True, they did not always 
sing the tune correctly, but it was their own tune, 


and, for the purpose, answered as well as the true 


one. He could not make them scientific singers ; 
but he did teach, or lead them on, to be better sing- 
ers than himself. 

I once knew a teacher who had but little know- 
ledge of the “natural sciences ;” but who had a 
talent of so interesting his pupils with what he did 
know, that they “pressed on,” until they knew 


much more respecting those sciences, than the 
teacher himself. 

I have known teachers who were dull at Mental 
Arithmetic, to lead their pupils on until they were 
able to perform solutions beyond the teacher’s own 
ability to solve. 

But, do not undersrand me to say, that those 
teachers would not have done better and been more 
capable of teaching, had they been fully acquaint- 
ed with the sciences, themselves. It is undoubted- 
ly a truth, that although a scholar is not always a 
teacher, yet, to be thoroughly successful the teacher 
must be a scholar. And I sincerely believe that 
most causes of inability to teach, arise in the want 
of proficiency in the branches to be taught. 

‘The State Superintendent, in the last number of 
the “Journal” lays down the following plain 
truths :— 

“ The essential requisites of a true professional 
‘teacher, are, First, thorough scholarship ; Second, 
‘ability readily to impart information orally, and to 
‘interest the pupils in their studies,” &c. 
| In conclusion, I would suggest that what the pupils 
really know, is not always learned by a Superintea- 
dent during his brief examination of a school. I 
once witnessed an examination of a school in the 
western part of this State, the teacher of which (and 
as I afterwards learned) endeavored to give his pu- 
pils a general knowledge of, not only the branches 
required by law, but some of the higher mathema- 
tics, besides botany, physiology, chemistry, natur- 
al philosophy, &c. True, the knowledge was but 
elementary ; (and I have come to the conclusion 
that no teacher can make all the pupils, especially 
|of a large school, thorough in penmanship, orthoe- 
igraphy, reading, arithmetic, algebra, grammar,— 
geography, the natural sciences, and a knowledge of 
things in general, even if they all have the rare tal- 
ent of being able to master them all;) but this 
teacher seemed to be impressed with the opinion that 
this general elementary knowledge was better than 
the making of “ ready reckoners.” He thought that 
virtue,morality, politeness, and general intelligence, 
with a love of knowledge,—in short, a thorough 
“ development of the faculties ” of his pupils, might 
also be the duty of the teacher; and carrying out 
his views, his pupils failed to come up to the Super- 
intendent’s standard of Mental Arithmetic, and 
some other branches. 





| In his examination of the pupils in geography, 


this Superintendent requested them to draw out- 
line maps of several countries on the blackboard. 
They very signally failed. I do not say what is the 
best method of teaching geography ; but this I do 
know, that the drawing of maps, however benefi- 
\cial, is not a test of a pupil’s knowledge of geo- 
graphy. He may be a geographer, and not be 
able to draw a map: although I believe that the 
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drawing of maps is one of the best methods of teach- 
ing geography. It fixes more permanently upon 
the mind, the location of places, than any other 
method with which I am acquainted; at the same 
time it cultivates a taste for drawing. It is not, 
however, a test of a knowledge of geography. 
EK. Lamporn. 
West Lampeter, Lanc. co., Pa., Sept. 19, 1858. 





COMMENCEMENT OF THE POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE. 
The fifth annual commencement of this interes- 
ting Institution, was held in College Edifice, Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, on the evening of July 2d. 
Dr. Kennedy, the President of the Faculty, in a 
few introductory remarks, congratulated the audi- 
ence upon the fact, that the College had passed 
safely through the critical period of its existence. 
It was a melancholy truth, revealed by the tables 
of mortality, that half of mankind die before they 
attain the age of five years—and equally true and 
melancholy was it of dolle es. They, too, had the 
maladies of infancy and childhood. Their erup- 
tive fevers, when the pulse was dangerously high ; 
their convulsions, when they gasped and struggled 
as in the last agony ; their anemia, or poverty : the 
vital fluid! The last being by far the most fatal. 
The Polytechnic College had come out of all these 


diseases, and grown strong. Already there were | 


those who called her alma mater, and she was doing 
quite as well as could be expected, on this, the 
happy occasion of an additionto the number. It 
was to be hoped that they would prove a vigorous 
race, ever ready and able to do and dare, in behalf 
of the great industrial interests to be committed 
to their charge. 

Thomas A, Budd, Esq., in addressing the class, 
gave a brief historical sketch of the public works 
of Pennsylvania—pointing out the most glaring 
errors committed in their construction, and the 
immense expense incurred in repairing these errors. 
He urged the necessity of combining science and 
practice in the education of the engineer; and at 
the close of his :ighly interesting remarks, acting 
as President pro tem. of the Board of Trustees, 
he conferred the degrees of the College on the 
following gentlemen : 

Degree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, on Wal- 
ter Scott, Philadelphia. Subject of Thesis: Plan 
for a cut stone viaduct, 150 feet span. 

Howard Mellvain, Reading, Pa. Subject of 

Thesis: trussed timber Railroad Bridge, 200 feet 
span, 
yo of Bachelor v Mining Engineering, on 
Daniel R. Brower, Jr., Norristown, Pa. Subject 
of Thesis: The draining, ventilation and lighting 
of mines. 

The commencement address was delivered by 
Hon. Henry D. Moore. 


Mr. Moore said that when he was invited by 
the worthy President of the Institution to say a 
few words on this occasion, his first impulse was to 
decline the invitation, not because he did not feel 
an interest, and a very warm interest too, in the 
success and prosperity of the Institution, but be- 
cause he feared he might consume time on so in- 
teresting an occasion, which might be more profita- 
bly occupied by some one else ; and if any excuse 
was necessary why he was before them, it must be 
found in the deep and abiding interest he felt in 
the success and prosperity of any and every In- 





stitution, which has for its object the preparation 
of the youth of our country for the active duties 
of life. 

It seemed to him there was something connected 
with an Institution like this, which should appeal 
more strongly to our sympathies, to our influence, 
and to our exertions in its behalf also, than almost 
any other Institution in our country; and why? 
because the work it accomplishes, and the good 
that is effected by it, is so diffusive in its character 
and so beneficial to all the great industrial inter- 
ests of the country, that we cannot properly esti- 
mate its value, or sufficiently appreciate its impor- 
tance! Indeed, there was scarcely a great and 
important interest in our country which was not 
either directly or indi:octly benefitted by it; the 

reat Mechanical interest, the Agricultural, the 

ining, and he might also say the Commercial in- 
terest, would all, in one way or another, receive 
valuable aid and assistance from the lessons im- 
parted and the truths inculcated in this Institu- 
tion. He might with propriety instance the Mining 
interest, as he was more directly connected with 
that than any other: and upon what does the 
suceessful development of that great interest al- 
most entirely depend? Why upon the Geological 
knowledge, and the Mining or Engineering skill 
and science which can be brought to bear, upon it. 
The one, tells us with unerring certainty where to 
begin our operations, and the other how to carry 
them on! ‘The one, unfolds to us the great rock 
bound volume of nature, and reads from it the sub- 
lime and beautiful truths of Geology, and by it 
reveals to us the hidden treasures of the Mineral 
Kingdom for our uses; the other by skill and 
science, as has been very beautifully elucidated by 
our young graduate in his Thesis read this even- 
ing, tells us how to drain, and light, and ventil- 
late our mines, and how we can with safety and 
profit to ourselves bring those rich mineral trea- 
sures from their dark and cavernous recesses inte 
the glorious beauty of God’s sunlight, and for the 
uses of humanity. 

It is in Institutions like this that the seeds were 
planted which germinate for so much good and 
usefulness to all of us; here it was that the young 
intellect was ripened into activity by the inculca- 
tion of those truths in science, and those lessons 
of practical good and usefulness which, as was 
truly said by the worthy President of the Institution 
in his opening remarks, “ fit it for the great and 
responsible duties of life,” and for the glorious 
work of assisting to develop the mineral wealth 
and resources of our State and country. ‘The edu- 
cation imparted in this Institution was not for the 
purpose of fitting its recipient to grace a ladies 
drawing room, or to evince only the polite accom- 
plishments of the age, but to prepare him to take 


an active part in the great battle of life, and to 
give the strength of his mind and intellect to the 
advancement of the great industrial interests of 


his country and for the good of humanity. And 
what would our country be without Institutions 
like this? Strike them from existence entirely, and 
leave us nothing but the schools and Colleges 
where is imparted only the ordinary and classical 
branches of education, and what would we be as a 
people? Why a nation of splendid gentlemen, 
perhaps, strong in all the polite and elegant ac- 
complishments of life, but weak and very feeble in- 
deed, in all those practical sciences, and powers 
of genius which give a people rank, and power, 
and station among the nations of the earth. How 
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important it was then that an Institution like this |lish authority, “that the value of British iron, ex- 
should be fostered, and cherished, and supported | ported to the United States in nine years, from 
And he held that it should not only receive | 1847 to 1856, amounted to 27,155,153 pounds ster- 


4 us? 
their support and influence as individuals and citi- | ling !” 


zens, but that it should receive also the attention 
and ne care of our State as an Institution 
from which her great interests would be vastly and 


thi 
in those elements of mineral wealth and resources, 
the development of which could be so materially 
advanced and promoted by an Institution like this ? 
There was not one ; for we were justly admitted the 
richest State in this glorious Confederacy in point 
of mineral wealth, as connected with the future ad- 
vancement and prosperity of the nation. 

An English writer in speaking of the coal and 
iron mines of England, has most truly said, that 
“ the coal and iron of Great Britain have made her 
one of the most powerful nations on the face of the 

lobe, and mistress of the Seas,” and he could tell 

is hearers that the entire area of the coal fields 
of England was not equal in extent to the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania alone, to say nothing of the 
vast extent of coal fields in other States of the 
Union. And an English writer in alluding to this 
fact has said; ‘If a small coal field has effected so 
much in England, what may we not expect, on our 

osterity, from those vast basins shown by Lyell 
in the geological map of the United States !— 





Just think of it for one moment; over one 
hundred and thirty five millons of dollars paid by 
this country for British iron in nine years ! 

Now this was the folly we had been guilty of, 


largely benefitted. And where was the State in|mainly, for the last quarter of a century; but he 
: Union that could compare with Pennsylvania | 


hoped and believed, from the indicatious now being 
made, that the American people were determined, 
hereafter, to make their own iron, and mine their 
own coal, instead of having it done for them in 
England; and he couldtell his hearers, that if they 
would properly maintain and support Institutions 
like this Polytechnic College, they would materi- 
ally assist us in becoming independent of other na- 
tions, and in the development of our own great 
mineral wealth and resources ; and especially would 
it benefit our own glorious old commonwealth, 
which possessed more mineral wealth than any other 
State in the Union, And who could tell the im- 
mense influence which this wealth of ours is yet 
destined to exert throughout, and over our whole 
country? No one can do it, no one can define or 
limit the extent of that influence; for to do it ade- 
quately and truly, he would have to note the ring 
of every forge hammer and anvil, count the whistle 
of every locomotive and steamship, and number 
the sound of every rolling mill and furnace, whose 
music shall yet be played by the coal and iron now 





Glancing over the three huge coal fields of the 
States, each surrounded by its ring of old red sand- 
stone, like patches of bitumen floating on clayey 
pools, we may call to mind the prophecy of Berk-| 
ely as to the westward course of empire. Some of | 


laying imbedded beneath the rocks and hills of our 
glorious old State! And who can do this ?— 


| Where is the Mozart, or the Beethoven, who can 


catch these mighty sounds of the future, and set 
them to the music of numbers? It can’t be done; 


the numerous coal fields of Amercia are equal in}that music has got to be played yet, in the future 
extent to all England; and their dark seams inlay | history of our country; and in that great concert 
the landscape as with ebony, and impart to it its|of human industry, the notes of which should be 
most striking peculiarity of feature. Ifa patch of | heard throughout the land, he could tell them that 
a few square miles has done so much for England, } Pennsylvania will perform no mean or secondary 
what may not fields containing many hundred | part; and in conclusion, he would entreat his hear- 
square leagues do for the United States ?” lers to give their united support: and influence, in 
This English writer has taken a wide and/behalf of an Institution, which was calculated to 
comprehensive view of the mineral wealth of our \do so much good for the interests of our State and 
country as contrasted with their own, and ey jcupatry. 
well ask, “if a small coal field has effected so muc 
in England, what may we not expect on our pos- 
terity from the vast basins in the United States?” 
And he here would state the significant fact, that 
while we are but just commencing the development 
of the coal and iron mines of our country, in Great 
Britain they are beginning to question the capability 
of theirown. Heheld in his hand an article from the | 
London Athenzum in which the writer in speaking of | 
the coal fields of England, says, “ but one thing is| There is surely a sunny side to all objects in the 
certain, the coal beds of Great Britain are not|world of nature. Day is only the other side of 
inexhaustable ,and with the falling off in the supply | night, and earth the shady side of heaven. Every 
of fuel the staple manufactures must decline, and |dark cloud has a silvery lining, every “~ bleak, 
England must sink from her high estate to the | rugged cliff, or bleak mountain cragg has a luminous 
position of a third or fourth rate State among the |side, where the sunbeams love to linger, emitting 
nations.” pencils of beautiful light, reminding us of the 
What a significant fact was this! What a glori-|Shekinah which rested upon the Ark of the Cove- 
ous future does it bespeak for our blessed country,/nant. As in the world of nature, so in all the 
if we would only be true to ourselves, and use the duties, occupations and professions of mankind, there 
mineral wealth which a kind Providence had so jis a bright and shadowy side. If we would accus- 
bountifully lavished upon us. But as a Philadel-|tom ourselves to imprint upon the retina of our 
phian and Pennsylvanian, he was humiliated and | hearts the brillant side of all life’s pictures, earth 
mortified over the reflection, that, while we have| would be indeed all sunshine, and life’s drama beau- 
here, under the rocks and mountains of our glori- |tiful as a Poet’s dream of Heaven. 
ous old State, iron ore and coal sufficient to supply} Along life’s pathway, interspersed with shadows, 
the world, we should yet travel three thousand |the sun is shining on the side. In the Teacher's 
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THE SUNNY SIDE OF TEACHING ; 
Or, Nil Desperandum. 
An Essay read before the State Teachers’ Association, 
at Scranton, Aug. 13, by Miss M. Emma Bucxine- 
HAM. 








miles over the ocean, to buy our iron of England. | profession (as I shall call it, notwithstanding pop- 
And he would here state the fact, taken from Eng-/ular opinion,) there are trials and petty annoyances 
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almost every day to mar the beauty of their horizon, | ing all we say to them, relying upon our promises 
yet beloved teachers, Nil desperandum, perseverantia with that simple, quiet faith which only childhood 
vincit omnia. There are sweet gleams of sunlight knows. Blessed little children! They remind us 
stealing along, unnoticed at first, through the whole of angel dreams of heaven, and all that is pure and 
modus operandi of your arduous duties. These more hopeful. Who, I ask, while gazing upon their 
than counterbalance the dismal shadows which smiling faces, has not felt their callous hearts soften, 
creep so stealthily into your sanctums and follow over which the rust, sin and mould of years have 
you to your pillows,settling like an ague chill around gathered, and yearn for the spirit of the child once 

ur hearts, driving away the blessed influences of more? Then there is no music on earth more lute- 
saan |like, more sweet and thrilling than theirs. Oh! 

We believe that the teacher’s profession is para-, give me the musical, unaffected singing of children, 
mount to all others on earth—second to none, not and I will lay aside the lute, harpsichord, guitar, 
even the sacred desk. Thrown as we are among all and listen to the symphonious cadenza of their little 
grades, classes, and dispositions, our opportunity for voices! the hallowed breathings of the soul in all its 
studying human nature is indeed very great; so native purity. There are none who can bring us a 
also is our influence a powerful engine for good or, truer love or more glorious sunshine than children. 
evil, and may be in either case likened to a pebble| Sacred ehildlove! its clinging tendrils twine them- 
thrown into a lake, causing circles in the water/ selves around our thirsty hearts like the creeping 











which widen and deepen, until they wash the far off 
shore. Just so with our influence, which will con- 
tinue to expand until time shall be no more. 

We said that our profession was greater and more | 
to be sought after than all others, and we believe 
it. The Minister, even, sent like an oracle from) 
God to break the “ bread of life in the sanctuary,” 
hath at best a stormy, trial-tried life. The Physi- 
cian, though alike useful, is too often called upon to 
witness scenes of terror, suffering, and struggles | 
with the pale monster, to make his life all sunshine; | 
and it is thus with the statesmen, whose angry de-| 
bates in the noisy arena of public life, destroy the 
sweet serenity of the mind. 

The good teacher is an artist, too, more to be ad- 
mired and applauded, for bringing out the rich dia- 
mond from the rough quartz, and moulding the 
plastic, god-like mind for future greatness, than the 
sculptor who chisels the cold sentient, though ex- 
quisitely beautiful figure from the snowy marble.— 
Is he not a true artist, when he paints the grand, 
beautiful sciences and holy germs of truth upon 
the “ mind’s canvass?” Andis it not a high and 
noble privilege to be shut out from life’s great, 
noisy thoroughfares, ard inculcate into the minds 
of these young, immortal birds of Paradise the eter- 
nal truths of God? Ah, yes! A far greater one 
in the eye of truth, than to wear the diadem of eith- 
er monarch or emperor. 

Then there is no other occupation which so faith- 
fully brings back the sunny memories of our own early 

ears, when we thought that every body was as true 
innocent and good, as were our own sinless, guile- 
less hearts. And after we have mingled with so | 
ciety, and learned that there was so much sin, sor-| 
row and truthlessness in the world, how have we 
turned away from the great Babel of fashion and 
folly, and yearned for the simple faith and holy 
confidence of the thoughtless child again—longed 
for the little white school house away up among the 
hills, all embowered in trees; sighed for its simple 
joys and quiet studies. Wordsworth has truly said 
that “heaven lies about us in our infancy,” and 
who has not felt, while listening to the sweet prattle 
of the sinless child, that earth hath no other plea- 
sures as pureand truthful? Beautiful children! they 
come to us with their cheeks of rosebloom, spark- 
ling eyes and smiling lips, bringing flowers for us 
which we value more than the rubies of India, the 
diamonds of Golconda, or the riches of Peru, and 
gold of California. Yes, far more; for flowers are 


types of these angelic young beings, and speak also 
the hearts glad outgushings of birdlike beauty. They 


ivy to the sturdy forest tree ; its cheering influences 
gladden and sink into the deepest fountains of the 
soul, like the refreshing dews of heaven upon a 
parched flower—“ like the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.” 

Truly then, brothers and sisters in this glorious 
cause, our path of duty is not all starless, rayless, 
faithless night! While teaching the sciences, the 
faithful teacher is well repaid by her pupils when 
they listen with such breathless attention to the 
beautiful theories which she advances. Yes! well 
remunerated for all hertoil, as they so eagerly listen 
to catch every word she utters. She teaches them 
that the wisdom of God is seen in every particle of 
matter both organic and inorganic; every fibre,— 
petal or spire of grass, from the delicate stamin to 
the lofty monarch of the forest; the mighty struc- 
ture of the human frame; the fluids which make up 
the ocean above and below, either elastic or non- 
elastic ; the geological structure of the earth where 
every particle of sand, pebble, fossil or molceule, 
whispers of past ages, as well as the innumerable 
planetary worlds which move in such silent grandeur 
‘and harmony in the blue sea above heaven. This 
then, is the greatest privilege on earth :—to train 
these immortal germs for heaven. 

Then, fellow workers, and friends, is not our pro- 
fession one to be sought, not for bread, fame, or 
mammon alone, but for its pure joys and vast im- 
portance, both temporal and eternal? Methinks I 
hear you answer, Yes! I will be a teacher. I will 
endeavor, by the aid of the most High, to prepare 
my pupils for future usefulness and greatness; I 
will try to fit them, through His guidance, for the 
unfading perennial groves of Paradise. Then, when 
in after years I shall see Authors, Ministers, Sena- 
tors, and even Presidents, whom I have taught,— 
rising up to call me blessed, I shall reap a rich re- 
ward, more glorious than fame’s brightest, unwith- 
ering laurels. Then, when I have shuffled off this 
mortal coil, and entered into the home of the angels, 
where Christ garners up his jewels to blossom eter- 
nally in the ambrosial fields of Elysium, and behold 
many white winged seraphs and cherubs basking in 
the resplendant light of the celestial home beyond 
the River, and hear them sing,—‘“ You first taught 
me the way to heaven,” I shall be truly blest ;—Yes, 
and there rejuvenated into unfading youth, receive 
the reward of all my labors from my Saviour’s hand; 
a pledge of his love undying. Let the stoic demur, 
and the severe critie condemn ;—we shall adhere to 
our opinion that the sunny side of teaching is the 
most enduring of all others. 

We know that the time is not far distant when 





eome to us with words of affection welling up from 
their free, bright spirits and trusting hearts, believ- 


we, as a body, shall be able to take a higher stand 














than now, and rise above every difficulty, and like 
the American eagle, who basks in the serene bend- 
ing blue of heaven, look fearlessly down upon the 
storms and clouds below, where the lightnings and 
rainbow slumber so dreamily. In that glorious 
day the entire population of this State, actuated by a 
noble enthusiasm, shall aid us in building up a 
mighty, gigantic structure ; which shall not only 
reach through this place, but through the whole! 
of these sister States; a structure which will re- 
main thousands of centuries after we have moulder- 
ed in the silent corridors of the tomb, and the creep- 
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and learn to live, labor and wait; learn to look al- 
ways on the brighter side; and aswe go out to 

various fields of duty, whether in borough or city, 
celebrated college or the little log school house 
among the lofty hemlocks, rocks and mountains of 
our native State,—let us all make an effort to en- 
tirely revolutionize our schools, and show to both 
parent and pupil that we have received a powerful 
momentum in this State Association, which shall 
move onward like an avalanche, crushing everything 
that opposes its sway, gathering strength and glory 
as it moves onward, growing wider and chronicling 


ing, clustering ivy shall have twined itself lovingly| the good done by this Convention and its worthy 
over the crumbling walls of earth’s collosal monu-| framers throughout all time. 
ments. I cannot leave this patient audience until I ex- 
Yes, the good times are coming! A higher era| press my warmest thanks for their forbearance in 
is dawning. Already I see its rosy light in the | listening to my tedious, simple thoughts; and as- 
dim distance of the far off horizon; and look ! be-| sure you all from the depths of my heart, that your 
hold! it has spread in sunlight glory almost over| kindness will not be forgotten while memory holds 
the entire area of the good old Keystone State, the her regal empire. To the benevolent citizens 
land of the illustrious William Penn. Glorious star| of Scranton, who have so hospitably weleomed us 
of supernal beauty! thou hast for years been illumi-| to their beautiful homes, we would tender our warm- 
nating the mountains, valleys and golden mines of | est thanks, in behalf of the teachers of old Wayne ; 
beloved Luzerne. Our noble denizens have hailed| and when, in after years we are tossed upon life’s 
thy approach with joy, have awakened from their! tempestuous ocean, thought shall wander back to 
almost Lethean slumbers, and now stand gazing | the olden time, and this occasion of deep, Heep in- 
upon their bright star of primal magnitude, with a/ terest shall come up again from the “long ago,” like a 
proud and holy joy,—a joy almost equal to that ex-| green leaf in bleak winter, like a waif upon the 
gm by the Shepherds on Judea’s plains.—| waves of memory ; this delizhtful valley, its citizens 
,ong may’st thou beam with benign effulgence upon | and their kindness, will gleam out from the darken- 
us all, bright herald of future glory, until thou hast| ed mists of years like stars in the beclouded mid- 
rolled away, like a scroll, the clouds and mists of | night firmament; like emerald Islands far, far away 
ignorance, vice and superstition from our own glori-| upon the surgeless sea of time ; like a flowery Oasis 
ous Columbia! |in memories Sahara. Farewell then for a season, 
Yes, beloved teachers of Pennsylvania; our citi-| my friends, and your sunny vale—our educational 
zens are making a powerful effort to co-operate with | Mecca, farewell. 
us, and are holding up our hands while we proudly | ~ Pm 
raise the banner of improvement in our Common . 
Schools; and they Be shat emblazon the cornuco-| : : AS Aneees : : 
pia upon our arms, if we fight valiantly and strive | Delivered before the Warren co. Teachers’ Institute, by 
to merit this insigina of royality. Yes, if faithfulto| . Rev. C. L. Hequemsoure, 
our trust, we shall soon hail the glad day when our| Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—Those who 
professional brothers and sisters shall not leave our! belong to this Institute and Convention, I suppose, 
ranks for more lucrative situations, leaving’ this! have assembled here for the purpose of improving 
vast field to more inexperienced ones, and forever| themselves in the art of teaching. Ishould do wrong 
keeping our profession a degraded thing, and for-| not to express the admiration of this purpose, which 
bidding our promotion. Thank God for this new! naturally arises, when it is viewed as a purpose hon- 
heaven-born era! Then, my friends and associates,| orable to you, and as an augury of good to the com- 
let us persevere in this Christ-liké endeavor to ele-| munity. Teaching, however, 1 take to be an art by 
vate the minds, and cultivate the hearts and be a| itself, and a difficult art, when the proper objects of 
blessing to the rising generation ; we shall find the| education are properly considered. Although teach- 
only true lamp of Alladin, whose illuminating power| ing is more nearly related to my profession, than to 
shall ever faithfully bring to view the sunny side.|any other, yet it is distinct from it. We occupy 
Let us arise, and like Jenny Lind’s beautiful bird,! different spheres of life. I do not come here, there- 
teach because we must be teaching. Let us throw! fore, with any expectation of imparting to you any 
aside the innumerable text-books of our schools, and| information upon the business of teaching; I should 
teach the grand and thrilling history of past ages ;| not be qualified to enter upon the province of the 
the mighty and sublime mathematical theories, the} gentlemen who preside over such institutes; and 
sciences in all their beauty, from the god-like struc-| there is no teacher here who does not possess, pro- 
ture of our own systems, to the geological, chemi-| bably, in his inexperience, more information upon 
ical, and philosophical formations of earth, ocean|this subject, than I have acquired in the whole 
and atmosphere, up tothe mighty solar system in all| course of my life thus far. I might, I suppose, ae- 
its celestial grandeur. Teach them to think, ex-| quire some theories in relation to the art of teach- 
amine and admire the beautiful in nature and art, ing, but, I should attach no value to theories with- 
from the animalcule laving itself in the pelucid dew- out experience. The object which I have proposed 
drow, which glitters in the white moon beam, to the| to myself on this occasion, is to attempt to offer 
whole visible works of our omnipotent Creator. you some encouragement, simply, in your double 
In doing this, you will not only become wise and| capacity as teachers and as students, and to make 
great thinkers yourselves, but form thé everlasting| some practical suggestions, which I suppose to be 
basis for the great mass of mind around you, on| important upon the subject of education generally. 
which to build greater thinkers, authors, artists} Every one can comprehend, 1 think, the great 
and celebrities than earth has yet dreamed of. Yes,| purposes of education; and I have long formed a 
we will arise, with newer, higher, nobler impulses,! conception of the importance of properly educating 
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the young, which elevates your work and your sta- 
tion to one of great magnitude and interest. Eda- 
cation lies at the beginning of all social good. A 
man may be bad without any education at all; but 
if he is good, it is because he has been educated in 
this way, by familiarizing him with good principles 
and with apes and great example. This I believe 
to be truth confirmed by experience, and it should 
constitute a fundamental maxim in the art of teach- 
ing. The evil or good which may be produced by a 

ood or a bad education, we do not altogether know. 
The law of progress, in some directions, is indelibly 
stamped upon the human soul, and the good which 
it may acquire or the evil which it may contract, is 
not exhibited to us fully,in present or past examples. 
The human mind is capable of being operated upon 
by other minds in a powerful manner, either for 
good or for evil; and we may lead others with us 
to any position of excellence which we have attained, 
or draw others down with us, if we have gone down, 
to some lower degrees of depravity. These, I sup- 

ose, are fundamental principles in the art of texeb- 
ing, which will be universally received. There are 
other things which we may also assert. The happi- 
ness of this country attests the importance of edu- 
cation, and the general excellence of our systems of 
instruction. Education would do much for the peo- 
ple of the old world. Despotisms and aristocracies 

ourish only in a state of ignorance. An educated 
people will be an energetic and aspiring people; 
they will not submit long to needless and despotic 
obstructions to individual enterprise, and theiredu- 
cation would, in effect, constitute their liberty. An 
educated mind is raised at once above all the preju- 
dices and weaknesses which keep men in bondage. 
Had England a better common school system—even 
a system like that which it is our good fortune at 
present to enjoy—the condition of the people would 
exhibit a very radical change, and the present form 
of her government would very rapidly approach the 
period of its complete renovation. The education 
of the people, in the most despotic st:te in the 
world, would soon supercede the necessity of the 
stringent measures used to govern them. Educa- 
tion is the most effectual security of public order ; 
it is laws, police and armiestogether. Happy would 


it have been for France and for Ireland, and for the| make so high a boast. 





they want to have them educated cheap. Now, 
economy is desirable in every kind of expenditure ; 
but economy may be carried so far as to defeat very 
important objects. If it is desirable to perfect our 
system of common school education, it is important, 
I think, to render the office of the teacher, to as 
great an extent as possible, a permanent one, in 
which he may constantly acquire new information 
and higher qualifications. Now the compensation, 
which is ordinarily considered an equivalent for the 
services of the teacher, comes far short of the sum 
which would be necessary to keep him permanent 
in his station, People do not think of this. They 
do not think of looking into the teacher's library, 
nor into his larder or cellar; indeed, they do not 
suppose that he has any library or larder at all, per- 
haps that he has any children to feed or to clothe. 
The importance of elevating our common school 
system, and the modes by which its improvement 
are to be effected, constitute a very small part, or no 
part, of the reflections of people generally. Teach- 
ers in our common schools in the country, are usu- 
ally taken from among the young; it would be an 
anomaly a little strange to see a gray haired mast- 
er of the ferule or the birch in any of our villages. 
Our teachers are generally persons who entertain no 
purpose of devoting themselves permanently to 
teaching ; they have chosen the employment for a 
transient object. Doubtless this defect must attach 
to the system for a long period to come; but it 
ought not to characterize it;—I believe that all will 
agree upon this point—and I suppose that our Nor- 
mal schools and our Institutes are intended to af- 
ford some remedy for this, at present, very great 
evil. 

But there is one great obstacle to the proper 
elevation of our system of instruction remaining, 
even if teachers desire greater permanence and are 
seeking higher qualifications: the people reflect too 
little upon the proper objects to be accomplished 
in the education of their children. If children go 
through the ordinary forms, if they learn to read and 
write and cypher and acquire a little knowledge of 
geography, and of a few other simple branches, they 
are content. But surely this is not all that is to be 
expected from our common schools, of which we 
Education surely is not 


whole of Europe, if the money expended in useless | comprised in a knowledge of the simple elements of 


wars and aristocratic establishments, had been em-/ reading, writing and arithmetic. 


jae oe for the purposes of popular education. Ire- 


and would have experienced no famine or disquiet, | 
| Latin and Greek to his other attainments. 


and the continent of Europe no revolution. 


A man may be a 
bad man, a badly educated man, and a bad man 


every way, although he may even have added some 
Are 


I need not, however, I presume, undertake to offer | there no moral rules in history to be acquired and 


you any information respecting the importance of | enforced ? 
The importance of education may be at|ton? The time may come, I hope it will, when 


education. 


Is there no great example in Washing- 


once perceived, in any reasonable excellence of so-|common school education will not be considered 


ciety, which you can propose to yourselves, 


are other topics less rhetorical, which may occupy! higher branches of knowledge. 


There | complete, unless.it has been carried into some of the 


Common school 


us at present, of somewhat greater practical mo-| education, means the education which the greater 


ment. 


rather by the popular apathy and selfishness. 
they uve not very happily affected 
may nced some encouragement on this account ; and 


the public may deserve some censure on the same} 


score. Every one who has reflected upon the sub- 
ject, must be sensible that the incorrect views en- 
tertained respecting the business of teaching, op- 
pose a very serious obstacle to the proper elevation 
of the art. Most people are governed by very eco- 


nomical principles, as respects the employment of 
They want their children educated ; but 


teachers. 





limagine tat the views you take of the, 
dignity and importance of your station, are a little! 
affect: d by the popular judgment respecting it, or| ledge of the community should be elevated. 
If so, | 
Possibly you} days in toil. The curse of labor does not devolve 
‘upon men the necessity of toil uncompensated 





portion of the community receive, and must always 
receive. It is certainly desirable that the know- 
Man 


was not made to plough and dig, and to waste his 


with the pleasures of knowledge. God never cursed 
man to ignorance ; the curse was a curse out of it, 
a subjection to the necessity of labor as a necessary 
stimulus of the human faculties. 

It is obvious that so long as teachers possess a 
transient character, and feel little of the attachment 
which men generally feel for an honorable anc impor- 
tant employment, much imperfection must necessarily 
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attach to the system. I should be glad to see|offerto the teachers assembled here, any. effective 
teaching elevated to a profession. The business of encouragement in their noble choice; and if I can 
education is a great art, and it cannot be mastered facilitate their purpose to perfect themselves in the 
in a short period. It requires high personal quali- art of teaching, I shall congratulate myself as hav- 
fications, far beyond a knowledge of the ng bee" er aguneniy a very important object, 
branches of learning. A good teacher ought to hether you have chosen, my friends, the in- 
share in the esteem in which the most important struction of the young as a business, or as a tem 
members of society are held. It would be a happy | rary expedient, I believe that you will acknowl 
event if the income of his office should enable him that you are under an obligation to perfect your- 
to maintain his family in a respectable manner, to | selves as far as possible in your employment.— 
possess some share of the real estate of his village It is never dishonorable to do anything well. The 
or town, and if his estate and abilities should enable | effort to perfect yourselves in your work will produce 
him to live and die honored and respected as one a two-fold result; the elevation of the moral and 
of the fathers-social and magnates of the town. I mental character of the young, and your personal 
hope this day is not distant; for if the business of improvement. I suppose that yourown cultivation 
teaching is regarded as proper only to occupy a, has been a great object with you. Happily, your 
transient period of life, and to furnish a convenient employment is not incompatible with your purpose. 
stepping stone to other employments; if school- Teaching and culture should go handinhand. You 
teaching, in short, is tucked into a corner, it will|can never be too intelligent to teach. It is the in- 
never come out upon the broad ground where it) telligence of some of the greatest men in the land, 
ought to stand. I am aware that in sparse country | which leads them every Sabbath to theirplace upon 
towns it will be difficult to elevate teaching to a} the bench of the Sunday School, where they do as 
profession; but in villages and cities where a large | much for the good of society, as if often done in the 
number of children may readily be collected togeth-| most elevated stations of life. 
er, our “re way system of common schools is giving | There is no impropriety in doing and getting all 
way to higher schools, where the different branches the good we can. It is certainly proper to exert all 
of education can be taught by well qualified teach-| our powers in the pursuit of knowledge. You can 
ers, from the a, b, ab, of the urchin, to the elements | do no one any injury by doing all you can; he has 
of an accomplished education. | the same privilege of doing all he can; if you rise 
At present, generally, however, the select school | above him by the superiority of your acqnirements 
interferes with the common school, and detracts{he can lay no charge of fraud upon you—you have 
from the proper emolument of the common school|committed no robbery. No man can suppose that 
teacher. The schools ought to be merged together. |God has made any one to become a necessary ele- 
The select school is nothing more than a common|ment of discord. Doubtless every man has his prop- 
school; nothing but common branches are taught |er niche to fill and he may fill it up qraginies on 
in it; and they might be united together to their|every side and interfere with no one. The EKarth 
mutual advantage. Enough perhaps is expended /and Jupiter do not come into collision with any 
in every village of a thousand inhabitants to sustain | other bodies, though they extend themselves to the 
an admirable common school. In such an estab-| very limits of their spheres, and complete the cir- 
lishment persons might still be employed for a|cuits of their whole orbits. The celebrated comet 
transient period, to teach the more elementary of Halley, which is said to be about 76 years in 
branches, who might resort to this employment|completing its circuit, and wanders at its fearful 
from necessity, or choose it from some convenience : | rate of motion into space, to the distance of more 
this might be done without hazarding in any degree|than three thousand millions of miles from the 
the excellence of the system, since an accomplished | the sun, though it has produced a little disturbance 
and permanent teacher, and a teacher by profession, | among the ignorant and superstitious in other ages, 
— preside over the whole establishment. does not interfere in any other way with the peace 
am well aware that the teachers assembled here | of rature. It does not travel out of what may perhaps 
at this Institnte and Convention, demonstrate in|be regarded as the proper limits of the solar system, 
the most convincing manner that they have no|and its greatest distance from the sun leaves a wide 
share in the low views which exist respecting common | space between itself and any of the fixed stars, and 
school education. This assemblage betokens an/|for aught we know, between it and any other body. 
honorable purpose in some of the teachers of this| No, ladies and gentlemen, there is no interference 
county to attain to excellence in their employment. | with any one by doing all we can; it is doing our 
They show that they have no desire to confine this | duty,—tilling up our allotted sphere. Evil will result 
noble work of teaching, of preparing the elements|only from a neglect to fulfill our proper laws.— 
of future society—for such it is—within the capaci-|(od has made nothing, we may believe, without a 
ties of the poorly educated. I see before me an in-| reason, without having a purpose for it; and if we 
telligent class of persons who have felt the stimulus | fail to do what we can, we can readily see, by a very 
of knowledge, and who have made the noble elec-|simple species of arithmetic, that we detarct just 
tion of knowledge, and of self-cultivation, in prefer-|so much as our delinquency amounts to, from the 
ence to the ordinary pursuits of life. This choice|intended harmony of things. We can leave any 
rises up to a superiority far above the condition of | part of our known duty unfulfilled only by elevating 
the tiller of the soil and of the man of trade. Your|some base and unworthy principle: and if we per- 
business is not with dollars and cents, nor with the | mit any of our powers to slumber through indolence, 
ordinary pleasures of life, but with knowledge, with|we preceive that we give the supremacy to a very 
the enduring thoughts and emotions of the souil.—| base and dangerous passion. 
Knowledge possesses a vast intrinsic superiority} Those who have entered upon a superior course 
over wealth; but he who possesses the ability to|of education, it is gratifying to know, have been 
perceive this, and who has the courage to choose | placed under a strong necessity of mental exertion, 
knowledge for himself, does so ordinarily from a} A mind which has once powerfully felt the stimulus 
superior elevation of mind. of knowledge, has been incapacitated for becoming 
I shall be gratified indeed, if I shall be able to!a mere slave of mammon or pleasure. Such a mind 
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can, never eradicate from itself a taste for enjoy- 
ments, infinitely superior to any of those which can 
be found in the common pursuits of life. If the stu- 
dent. returns to the ordiaary pursuits of life, he goes 
back to disappointment, and to a bitter sense of 
the emptiness of a life, enriched with the pursuits of 
knowledge. His mind will loathe a drudgery which 
is incapable of rewarding him with any elevated 
pleasures. Some who are here have gone too far to 
go.back. Some, it is probable, are contemplating 
the liberal professions, and others have devoted 
themselves to teaching, not without a purpose of 
attaining to excellence in their art. I see some of 
the other sex, who in this instance, and almost the 
only exception, are mingled with men in the sturdy 
and public employments of life. Woman is en- 

in her pope employment when she under-; 
takes to inform the young mind with proper know- 
ledge and sentiments. ‘Those who are here present 
have felt the laudable purpose of acquiring the 
knowledge and the elevation of mind, which will 
qualify them as the most effective teachers of so- 


species of excellence. Men, it is true, do not al- 
ways make a distinction between these two species 
of character. The two things are conceived of in 
pular judgment as going together. This is doubt- 
ess true to some extent; they always will go to- 
gether in some degree. But we are not to look for 
honor, I suppose, but for substance ; it is better to 
hold in our hands substantial possession, than to 
grasp at brilliant vanity, The substance of honor, 
all that is really desirable in it, excellence of char- 
acter, moral and intellectual, is acquired by our own 
personal exertions; the good will of others, few or 
many, or their opposition, has little to do with it. 
Now, it will be profitable, and at the same time 
agreeable, to reflect that man alone is capable of 
self-improvement, The ox and the horse, who have 
the advantage of a very superior society, grow no 
wiser from generation to generation. If any of the 
old patriarchs used the horse before man had pro- 
gressed much in his own improvement, he probably 
carried them as well as our horses carry us, and pro- 
bably no better; the last generation of horses is no 





ciety and for becoming, in a still higher degree, its | better than the first. But every man is capable of 
most beautiful ornaments. There can be no eleva-| great self-improvement ; and every succeeding gene- 
tion of society to exalted sentiments without the co-|ration of mankind, is capable of taking its start 
operation of woman. We possess in our history a from a higher position than its predecessor occupied 
most illustrious example of her power. The mil-|at its own commencement; we may learn all that 
lions of this great nation have long been erecting a| our teachers know, and acquire some other informa- 
monument, on a gigantic scale, to the greatest|tion besides. We do not discover that beavers be- 
of its citizens,—to the man who stands out far |queath any lessons of experience to the rising gene- 
beyond all others who have honored its history, and ration of beavers, though they are a very creditable 
to the man who stands first as an example of patri-| species of natural architects. No following gene- 
otism and of public virtue among mankind. It must| ration ever attains to greater architectural skill than 
awaken the pride of woman to know that this great its predecessor. If the flood had submerged, in such 
man’s virtues are due, in a great degree, to the |a way as to preserve the integrity of the edifice of 
fidelity of his mother. jany of their specimens of rodentine art, they would 
There are two requisites for the most successful , probably be found to be just like the beaver archi- 
cultivation of the mind: resolution and perseverance. | tecture of the present age, without the addition of 
He who would succeed must propose the object to any order of architecture to distinguish modern from 
himself in a deliberate and intelligent manner; and | ancient times; the golden age of beavers has had 
he must then make it lie distinctly in his vision at|the fortune never to expire. Man asserts his su- 
all times, and he must steadily pursueit. A degree | periority over other animals, by the capacity of col- 
of resolution, not inferior in its character, will be lecting in himself the treasures of ages past, and of 
found necessary in the execution of this purpose.— jrepresenting in his knowledge a score of genera- 
Our natural inclinations and the infirmities of the tions. The last generation of mankind will be ca- 
body, will oppose au obstacle to it. Knowledge it-|pable of being as wise as the whole race of Adam. 
self also is not always an easy attainment, altogeth- This fact, which is a solid one, borrowing nothing 
er separate from the infirmities of the body. But|from our imagination or our vanity, reveals a very 
posers is the security of success in any one. |remarkable capacity of the human mind indeed. 
ook around you, and I think that you will seeno| The mind is capable of containing all the wisdom 
ersevering man, possessed of any degree of intel- of past generations; and yet it feels that its capacity 
igence, who has not succeeded; and you will find no is never fulfilled. The mind, indeed, appears to en- 
one of creditable attainments, who has not been, in large itself with every accession of knowledge ; and 
some good degree, persevering. Perseverance has it sometimes appears to do so ina proportion ex- 
conquered difficulties which are truly formidable, ceeding the amount of its acquirements. The wisest 
and some of which appeared to be almost insur-|man in the world possesses a broader intellectual 
mountable. Men who have been eminent in science | vision than any other man, and broader than he had 
and in literature, have conquered bodily infirmities, himself in the earlier periods of his knowledge ; and 
and poverty, and opposition, and the difficulties of |the things to be learned have swollen in his appre- 
knowledge itself; and “,’ did it by steady and un-|hension, more and more into the vastness of infinity. 
deviating perseverance. The possession of ability | We may be impressed with the fact, that man alone 
is nothing if it is unimproved. No man is born an , possesses the power of self-cultivation, and with it an 
accomplished teacher, nor an accomplished judge, |imperativeand great necessity, by instituting anoth- 
nor av accomplished person in any sphere of life ;|er comparison with the inferior creation. We have 
he must make himself. ia little species of natural artists frequently about 
I believe that there is no practical truth better | our dwellings in summer, who are capable of teach- 
established, than that every man is the fabricator of|ing us in more ways than one. There is no one of 
his own real personal excellence. There is a spe |us who has not been delighted with the music of 





cies of worth, so considered—reputation you may |these little performers; and there are times when 
call it,-which depends upon some species of acci- |the light of the sun, the air, the period of the day, 
dent, the popular ‘avor for instance, but which be-|and oar own feelings, combine to render the effect 
longs no more to the person, than as some accident | of the song of a bird exquisite indeed, and we think 
may attach itself to him. I do not speak of this!'the most exquisite imaginable. We may remember 
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sitting by a window, or in some pleasant little spot, 
when the mellow light of the setting sun and the 
season of the year combined to elevate the world 
some degrees above its sober reality, to a mind 

outhfal enough to have a dash of romance about 
it, and when to complete and animate the enchant- 


ment, a little artist luckily assumed the privilege of | 


expressing his personal delight and of exhibiting his 
pepe powers of melody. No one, romantic 
or not, would be capable of resisting the power of 


ble efforts of man, to comprehend the system of the 
universe, they possess no value. Now, it is ve 

probable, that doctrines are embraced by men 0 

scientific pursuits, which would be of no greater 
service to any body, than a revival of the old Pto- 
lemaic astronomy would be. The term exact is 
applied to science at the present day, and some of 
the sciences are worthy of this elevated denomina- 
tion. But theories cannot always arrive at absolute 
exactness ; and in the approaches made to compre- 





such a melodist. But we experience some little|hend some of the difficult phenomena of nature, 
illusion of the fancy, when we attribute so much |theories are, as they ever have been, embraced, 
excellence to these little performers. |which are not true. Suppose that one geologist 
I would not willingly disparage them, I believe; tells us that the world was made in six literal days, 
certainly I would not put an end to their vocal ex-| and another informs us that it was more than siz 
hibitions, either by shots of lead or shots of my | millions of years in its process of construction. 
words, But it is not, I believe, injurious to birds,| Here is a little discrepancy, which requires some 
to ascribe their fascinating power over us at times, |exercise of judgment upon our own part; and if 
to the combination of circumstances, and to con-|another man of science assures us that the animal 
sider them as elevated to the rank of musical inter- | configurations found entombed in the solid strata of 
preters of nature. When they delight us most, they the globe, as though they were the relics of some 
are the vocal expression of our own feelings, and of | perished generations, are nothing more than freaks 
nature around us; it is not the bird, but the air, the | of nature, and that the sockets resembling the eye- 


sun, the bird, ourselves, and all. Birds possess no 
great compass in their tones, and unfortunately for 
any great eminence, they invent no new combination 
of sounds. Now, who that has listened to a choir 
of accomplished human musicians, does not feel that 
they are incomparably superior? There is no com- 
parison; there is no bird, and no instrament, which 
possesses the melody of the human voice. Yet man 
possesses no instinctive power like a bird. It is all 


leavities in animals, and the nostrils, and places re- 
sembling the channels of arteries, are mere illu- 
sions, without having ever performed any part in a 
living animal economy; why, he tells what it re- 
quires a great stretch of credulity to believe. But 
there are some departments of learned study which 
car never acquire the most exact, straight-forward 
methods of demonstration, like the proper mathe- 
matical and experimental sciences ; as, for example, 


cultivated. There is no melody in the voice of a| medicine, political science, and I might say, theo- 
child, like that of a thrush. Manis born with noth-|logy, when it is considered as a science, an arrange- 
ing, nothing but instruments as it were, which he | ment of human opinions merely, respecting the doc- 
must acquire the skill to use ; he may be able to utter |trines of revelation, in systematic methods. Now, 
only the barbarous language of a savage. The bird | here have been great fields for the imagination, and 
is born with all it ever has. Man alone possesses | for quackery of all kinds, and great arenas for the 
an unbounded capacity for acquisition. This is the | despotism of authority, and for the struggles of free 
difference between man and the lower animals; our|inquiry. Error and bigotry, have been propagated 
fortunes, so far as anything really and substantially | from generation to generation, and great has been 
gooe is concerned, are to be produced by our assidu-/|the amazement often, when a true student of trath 
ity and resolution. has arisen, feeling himself to be under the necessity 

Now, if we are to réceive it as a true fact, that | of putting everything, which is offered to him as 
we are not to make our own fortunes, we are liable | trath, to the test of rigid and thorough examination, 
to a great error; we may make a serious mistake.—| Popes have hurled their thunders at audacious 
No one is capable of making our fortunes for us;|Galileos and Lothers; and popes in politics, and in 
we cannot become good or wise by proxy, nor come | medicine, have contrived imitation thunders, and 
out from any system of education, nor from the | unhappily not less effectual, to awe down the spirit 
hands of an instructor, however accomplished, per-jof free inquiry. All men are not expected to be 
fect men and women, independent of our own exer- | Galileos and Luthers, indeed ; but every man ought 
tions. No one, for instance, is capable of deciding |to be an honest and independent inquirer after truth ; 
what we ought to believe, or what we ought not.—|receiving opinions without inquiry is turning the 
That matter liesentirels with our own judgment and | mind into the stomach of an ostrich, which is said 
with ourselves ; we must acquire our knowledge by |to digest all substances. Now I suppose I shall not 





our own assiduity, and certainly form our opinions 
by the exercise of our reason. Now a great part of 
mankind appear to imagine that the great purpose 
of education, beyond the habituation of our minds 
to thought which study produces, is to learn, to 


go out of the way, in saying, that some endowed 
with a very hard species of digestion, go into the 
seminaries of medicine, and of other branches of 
learning, and emerge completely acquainted with 
ithe proper theories of the institution, and armed at 


amass, rather than to acquire truth. But knowledge |all points to defend them. I suppose that there is 
surely, in its proper sense, is not the accumulation/no slander in saying so. ‘They have completed 
of teachings, of mere beliefs. The acquisition of |their professional studies; they have been dipped 
truth, so far as learning is concerned, should be the |into the Styx by mothers philosophical, and are 
great object of education. It would require some proof like Achilles, all except the unlucky heel.— 
exertion of mind, without doubt, to comprehend the | The exercise of their understandings has been ex- 
notions of the ancients respecting astronomy, with | clusively devoted to the comprehension of systems,-- 
their solid cycles carrying the stars and planets | systems containing much trath, no doubt, but still 
around the earth, making melody to the gods of the |systems embracing mauy opinions purely such, and 
empyrean or super-empyrean, and marching their | smuch empiricism or tradition very humbly supported 
majestic forces for the proper benefit of the denizens | by science. 

of this little earth; but aside from the historical| Is this, may we ask, proper exercise of our pow- 
importance which may attach to these first and fee- ‘ers, or the propee way of qualifying men to heal the 
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diseases of the body politic, or the body animal or 
spiritual? It is not the way certainly to enlarge the 
pounds of professional studies, and to remove the 
at branches of practical inquiry beyond the 
bounds of error and prescription. Persons who can 
be willing to study in this way, whatever purposes 
of ambition or of policy may sometimes influence 
them, are not worthy of the denomination of men ; 
they are automatons, made to move in particular 
ways. Their histories have been written generations 
o. They are nothing but copies. They go ac- 
cording to the book. They can swin with the cork. 
They are soldiers of an intellectual general, whose 
personality has been transferred to the commanding 
officer, and who step, move, and look, as he directs. 


Ladies and gentlemen, the greatest and most 
authoritative book in the world, directs us not to 
call any man master, but to exercise our understand- 
ings as men. We have nothing to do with the tra- 
dition of the elders, in pursuit of truth. I am no 
advocate of innovation and revolution—I earnestly 
disavow any position of this kind. I do not com- 
mend audacity, but the pursuit of truath—the hum- 
ble, intelligent and earnest pursuit of truth; and 
truth, I rejoice to feel, is not diversity, but unity.— 
The world will not be put in confusion and turned 
upside down by truth, but it will be brought toa 
healthful condition, and order established in it.— 
An audacious speculator, a mar who invades subjects 
at hazard, reckless of the peace and well being of 
society, is as dangerous as a robber and a foreign 
enemy, and deserves to be restrained or repelled as 
such. Fourierism, and a thousand other dreams of 
weak or disordered brains, constitute no part of 
truth. She spurns them in derision from her do- 
minions. 

There is another mistake which I suppose I may 
point out; I should disparage the intelligence and 
spirit of this audience too much, by thinking that I 
ought not. We should always propose truth as the 
object of our pursuit, no doubt, and not opinions ; 
we should not desire to invest ourselves with the 
garment of another man, to assume his intellectual 
attitude, and to speak and move as he does or did. 
The man may have been unlike his imitator, who 
considers it to be the summit of his intellectual emi- 
nence to comprehend and advocate his opinions; and 
may have been an honest and independent inquirer 
after truth, and his errors may be attributable to the 
natural weakness of the human mind, beyond whose 
narrow limits the greatest man has never gone, and 
they may be referred, also, to the darkness and ab-| 
surdities of the times in which it was his misery to 
live. To assume the whole investure of a great 
leader of speculative and progressive philosophy a 
century ago, will be to turn a noble ornament into 
a harlequin’s jacket, patched over with modern work, 
and presenting a tout-ensemble, motley and absurd 
enough for the most aspiring knight of the cap and 
bells. But if we are to elect the pursuit of truth, 
with courage and independence enough not to be 
turned out of our path by any discouraging obstacles 
from the enemies of free inquiry, or from the cold- 
ness and ps spas of honest and good men; yet, 
the pursuit of truth is not all. Every man is not 
competent, either from the constitution of his mind, 
or from the want of proper materials, to pursue truth 
in every direction; and our allotments, by an unerr- 
ing Providence, here, are such as to make it incom- 
patible with our duty to make an indifferent election 
as to the way in which we shall direct our inquiries. 
It is an old classical maxim, worthy to have been 





inscribed in letters of gold upon the temple of 


Apollo, and to have been considered arsa morsel of 
wisdom sent down from the court of Olympus, 
“ Know thyself.” Few men know themselves; and 
as men in my profession are allowed to hold up the 
standards of Jaty a little higher than their own 
attainments, I may make the round assertion, that 
few men know themselves. Men especially, whose 
employment is practical, who have to operate directly 
upon the human mind, and who ought to inspire it 
with elevating hopes, and to correct its perversities, 
are very liable to direct their energies in such a way 
as to lift themselves almost completely out of their 
proper work and influence ; their minds have been 
stimulated with the love of truth, and they are apt 
to pursue it with an aim too undetermined, and with 
a very feeble purpose of direct and present utility. 
I may best explain what I mean, perhaps, by carry- 
ing you to an illustration lying considerably out of 
the sphere in which you at present move in your 
literary novitiate, and to which, no doubt, your lof- 
tiest personal expectations never carry you. 


Now it is a remarkable fact, that a great original 
philosophical character, and a great practical char- 
acter, are never found in the same person. It isa 
common remark with men in ordinary life, that edu- 
cated men often betray an unfortunate ignorance of 
human nature ; their practical discernments appear 
to be feeble, in an extraordinary degree, to men of 
strong practical sense ; the man of the highest in- 
tellectual attainments will often become ridiculously 
dwarfed before a plain and unpretending man of 
business. It is a fact, entirely beyond the possibil- 
ity of being disguised, that the most eminent men 
of learning have not been great practical men.— 
Lord Bacon was not a practical man in society.— 
Newton was not. Pascal was not. Frequently, 
this inequality presents itself in great extremes and 
assumes the appearance of deformity ; some men of 
the greatest possible penetration and reach of intel- 
lect, are totally unfitted for society. Pascal was 
such a man; and he was surely one of the greatest 
prodigies of the human understanding, which ever 
appeared in the world. John Foster, and Robert 
Hall were both such, though living at the very anti- 
podes of each other, in intellectual habits and na- 
ture. This striking defect in some eminent men, 


‘arises entirely from too great an indulgence of the 


intellectual faculty, a fault which Foster, by a very 
singular oblivion of self, ascribes to Hall. The edu- 
cation of the pure intellectual faculty, may certainly 
be carried to a very great excess, and the disposition 
to perceive truth, in its absolute forms alone, must 
be kept under a strong curb, if we would exert the 
most powerful and direct influence upon society.— 
The habits of most men disqualify them for fully 
comprehending or appreciating men of an abstract 
turn of mind: truth perceived in these ways is ar 
intellectual luxury, a paradise of intellect too great 
for the present imperfect state, and which can only 
be indulged in by men of great capacity, whose 
minds have been long habituated to thought, and 
who have long mastered the elements requisite for 
enlarged inquiries of this kind. A man who resigns 
himself to these intellectual pleasures, lays aside, 
necessarily, the instruments of the greatest useful- 
ness, or disqualifies himself, in a great degree, for 
using them. Wecannot live in two worlds at once ; 
and to aspire at colossal intellectual magnitude, is 
a poor ambition, if it is ever felt, compared with the 
desire of doing good, and of benefitting men of 
plain sense. Matters of fact, and the modes essen- 
tial for rendering truth effective, upon those who 
necessarily constitute the greater part of mankind, 
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are th the pursuit of truth in|seription and authority, with nothing of the auda- 
its purer forms, nor with a search for it in new and city of an adventurer, but armed with the power of 
unexplored fields. The mind must be capable of truth, and impelled by the obligations of a creature 
divesting itself of many popular associations, and and a sinner to his Maker and his Redeemer. Lau- 
possess great powers of abstraction, and be able to ther was a practical man of the highest character, 
pass entirely out of the region of ordinary life, in| who shaped his way to the most powerful sentiment 
order to acquire its knowledge in these ways. The in the human breast—the religious sentiment. ‘here 
mind is not capable of retiring from a pursuit so has been great practical talent, it must be confessed 
peculiar, and of entering upon another entirely then, even if it has the appearance of an exception 
different. to the statement which has been conjoined with dis- 
An accomplished painter, Sir Joshua Rey-|covery. Luther saw the great elementary truth of 
nolds, is said to have made the attempt to im- the Christian system, though educated in the chaos 
part his knowledge of his great art, the rules by|of Rome. But it is evident that his discovery did 
which a great painter transfers the beautifu! images not require any remarkable philosophical talent, 
of his mind, and the objects of nature modified with | which, I presume, no one would think of attributin 
his own beautiful conceptions, to the canvass,—in to him. Any honest and intelligent mind could 
short to impart his own skill to others. As might have made Luther's discovery, and any such mind 
be supposed, the attempt was unsuccessful. ‘lhe would have been sure to have made it, if it had pos- 
rules of a great artist may be acquired, but they can- sessed in addition,an extraordinary degree of natural 
not be taught. There are rules and methods pecu- independence and hardihood; if the Bible had fal- 
liar to every great department of human effort, and jlen into the hands of such a man, though clouded 
they are too subtle to be taught, and too difficult to | in the imperfect Latin version, the discovery would 
acquire, to make it possible to succeed in several | have been inevitable. We cannot detract from the 
departments at once. Few men, a great oracle of importance of Luther’s discovery; it has exceeded, 
practical wisdom assures us,—the unrivalled poet of jin the magnitude of its importance, any other dis- 
the world,—“few men rightly temper with the stars.” |covery which has ever been made; its beneficial 


Human nature, mankind, are the stars of the pro-| 
fessional man ; he must conform himself to them.— 
Now here truth and error are mixed together ; evil 
and good are found together in a strange and terri- 
ble admixture. Truth and good are not to be found 
here in any pure form, and never will be in the pre- 
sent state. We shall not cherish the delusion 1 am 
sure, of the perfectability of mankind, which has 
been the dream of an ill-regulated philanthropy, if | 
we know man; such illusions will vanish after a lit- | 

| 





tle acquaintance with human nature. Rousseaus, 


effects upon mankind in the present state alone, 
have aggregated over Bacon's philosophy a thousand 
fold. The value of this discovery must attach a 
great honor to the man who made it, and nothing 
can ever remove Luther from his place in the first 
rank of the benefactors of mankind; and it is diffi- 
cult indeed, to decide whom to place in a niche on 
the same level with him, in the pantheon of great- 
ness. Washington and Bacon rise first in our 
thoughts; but they fall below him. Yet Luther's 
proper eminence, which is high indeed, consists in 


ard Fouriers, and Louis Blancs, will never make the almost, or quite unparalleled courage with which 
anything porn out of this perverse nature, unless | he published and urged the truth, and in the con- 
they should have the good fortune, which is very|summate practical ,wisdom, wholly unparalelled in 
doubtful, to deal with it after it has been plunged | uninspired men, which governed his difficult and 
into the pure fountains above. No great original |eventful career, however this eminent quality may 
discoverer, who had conceived and who had ex-|be reconciled with an impetuosity of the most con- 
plained his system by abstract methods, would be/spicuous kind. Luther’s histcry affords the only in- 
able to carry it over the practical tendencies of man- | stance in which one great revolution was carried on 


kind; the chances against his success would be as 
a thousand to one. Another person, however, might 
take this system, and by turning into a more prac- 
tical shape, and by operating in more direct methods, 
bring it into repute, and succeed in placing it among 
the great elements of social good. Lord Bacon’s 
erage so simple and so natural to us whohave 
een furnished, by the experiments of inductive 
philosophy, with its key, was not so self-evident to 
the men of his own times; and neither his aes 
nor his genius, awakened the admiration which has 
been felt for himin ourownage. It was his fortune 
to live, as he said he should, for future generations; 
in effect, to live in them. Had Luther taught the 
doctrine of Justification by faith by profound phil- 
osophical methods, of which it is highly capable, 
had he taken lessons of Plato, rather than of Paul, 
and not despised the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, this great, and simple, and intelligible 
doctrine, the fundamental principle of all religious 
good in the world, would have been to the Jews a 
stumbling-block still, and to the Greeks foolishness; 
the reformation would have slept in its cradle, per- 
haps till now, and the beast might have swept all 
mankind into his safe dominions of darkness. 
Divine Providence raised up a man whom no 
one could enslave to system, with an unfettered 





mind, who broke through all the domains of pre- 


'within another; two great men appearing together 


upon the same stage, and both powerfully affecting 
the condition of mankind, while at the same time, 
the designs of the two heroes were entirely subver- 
sive of each other—the one was the champion of 
despotism and consolidation, and the other of liberty 
and truth. 

Franklin, perhaps, affords the most remark- 
able example of philosophical powers united with 
eminent practical talent. Every body knows 
that Franklin was a practical man, and that his 
mind was essentially practical; the conception of 
Franklin as a mere man of abstract truth, would be 
absurd enough. Yet he is less an exception than 
might at first appear. His practieal ability was 
obviously very much modified with his philosophical 
character. He affords a beautiful and almost un- 
matched example of a peculiar species of practical 
talent. It was in fact, his practical turn of mind, 
ever fertile in expedients, which led to his great 
discovery in electricity. This discovery was strietly 
an experimental one ; it resulted from following the 
lead of facts, in the strictest and most simple man- 
ner. He anticipated at first probably, no great re- 
sult; he was not searching with any strong hope 
for the solution of the great laws of nature. Neither 
his habits, nor his nature, fitted him for a more emi- 
nent species of philosophical acquisition—the dis- 
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covery of truth by theoretical and mere abstract forms of beneficence. Power may over-awe men ; 
methods. He was not capable of the rapid proces- but love alone will subdue them. If we would do 
ses of generalization necessary for such discoveries; much in the way of conquering the evils of human 
his mind was obliged to follow too closely the line nature, we must subdue it, as love throws its soft 
of facts, without the ability of perceiving from a and invisible fetters over the heart, not quite un- 
smal! number of data some great principle, or the willing to be taken. 

inkling of it underlying the whole. He was very Iam impressed with another consideration of 
different from Newton in this respect, whose method great importance, to which in conclusion I will re- 


of reading facts appeared very much like intuition, 
and whose toil consisted more in putting to the test 
of mathematical or experimental proof his theories, | 
than ir finding them out originally amid a vast num- | 
ber of data. Here was the true philosophical talent 
in its highest degree. Dalton’s was similar, the| 
great author of the atomical theory, which is said 
those competent of judging, to have effected a| 
change in the science of chemistry, not unlike that) 
produced in astronomy by Newton, from the dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation. It is obvious that 
the practical talent which so eminently distinguished | 
Franklin, and which made him capable of moving’ 
in several spheres at once, did not qualify him for 
operating in the most direct way upon society. He 
was not the man of the great mass of society; he 
was too philosophical for that. He was a great 
man in common life ; but he was a great man also 
in a region far beyond it. His influence was far 
the greatest over the cultivated portions of society; 
he was the man of the highest portion of the mid- 
dle class. Here was the proper sphere of his emi- 
nent practical ability. Here he will always be best 
appreciated, and most permanently useful. He 
could bear no comparison with a great cotempo- 
rary, whom no one now feels under the necessity of 
introducing, with Oowper, under high-sounding 
Greek. Geo. Whitfield — a power over the 
popular mind, to which Franklin could never have 
attained, had he possessed greater powers of ora- 
tory. The two men would always have looked upon 
truth, as it were, through different mediums. If 
Franklin, however, was an original discoverer, he 
was not a steady scientific inquirer in any one di- 
rection. He paused in his circuit around the whole 
region of truth, and held his eyes fixed for a time 
upon one province, and an untraversed one. He 
ventured on with Promethean hardihood ; he moun- 
ted the heavens, and seizing the lightning in his 
p, brought it down for the admiration and for 

the service of mankind. Now, this same terrible 
element follows the circuits of its conqueror, and 
leaves our dwellings unharmed, and yielding to a 
second subjection, it yokes itself to its aerial car 
and carries our messages with greater speed than 
we can utter them, over scores and hundreds of 
miles. But if there have been any clear exceptions 
to the principle which has been laid down, they are 
extraordinary cases. If we would improve man- 
kind by a direct and present influence, we must 
live among them, and in whatever degree our asso- 
ciations are philosophical, we must have many 
which are common, which are of the same species 
with those of men engaged in the sturdy, and 
eg Ry every day concerns of an unpoetical 
life. e must study the truth, certain, clear, sub- 
stantial truth ; but we must comprehend its practi- 
cal relations, and the human elements among which 
it is to be mingled, as the powerful material of high 
spiritual alchemy. We must not expect perfect 
compounds ; no dexterity of spiritual manipulation 
which we can acquire, will ever perfect compounds. 
Truth dispenses with something of its proper ma- 
jesty, in acquiring subjects among mankind. Its 


fer. Those who have assembled here, have for the 
most part just entered upon the great work of 
education. The task is truly great and labor- 
ious. You no doubt feel that there remains yet 
much land to be possessed. This is indicated by the 
nature of the Institutc assembled here, and by the 
period of life to which most here assembled have 
attained. Now, I apprehend that the territory to 
be acquired in obtaining an education is in a great 
measure our own territory—our own proper selves. 
The acquisition of truth alone is a possession of 
small value ; we may possess learning as every one 
knows, without wisdom and without virture, The 
object of education, and the proper use of know- 
legde, is to make ourselves better, more happy,— 
more wise, more virtuous, and more useful. 

This is the great object; there is no greater, Self- 
culture is the proper object which we should set 
before ourselves. Man is tied down to the neces- 
sity of conforming to great moral rules, or of losing 
all that is of the greatest value here and hereafter. 

Those who are to become the instructors of the 
world, of all persons, should realize this great pur 
pose of education, to acquire wisdom and virtue. 
We shall do little to improve the world by our 
knowledge, unless we can master ourselves. Teach- 
ers of the young should be the purest examples of 
a good education. At that period of life the good 
seed is effectually sown, and the evils of human na- 
ture most easily surpassed and removed. A blow 
upon the marble of youth will reveal itself in an 
excellence or a defect, by an unalterable law, in the 
statuary of the man, and like the features of the 
marble these consequences are permanent. 


** A little fire is quickly trodden out ; 
Which being suffered, rivers cannot quench.” 


It must be very obvious that this view of the de- 
sign of education is very imperfectly kept in sight 
in the education of the young, and in the qualifica- 
tion of persons to fill the various and important 
stations of public instructors. The great design 
appears to be ,to impart and to acquire informa- 
tion. But no amount of knowledge will improve 
mankind, alone. There must be a disposition in 
the breast agreeing with the truth, or man and truth 
will forever remain at war. 

We shall preceive the importance of self-culture 
and the degree to which it is neglected, by asking 
ourselves in what respeet human nature differs es- 
sentially in its two extreme periods of childhood 
and manhood. ‘The fact is startling. It is a com- 
mon, true, and very humiliating apothegm, that 
men are children of an older growth. Men are 
commonly what children are, with no other change 
than that of maturity, and some modifications not 
generally for the better. The natural development 
is extended into manhood; the same elements of 
character remain hardened into maturity, the same 
nature as radically corrupt as ever. Few or no 
efforts are seriously made to purify the fountain 
of the human breast, and to give a proper direc- 
tion to the streams which must perpetually come 
from it; and more unfortunately still, the origi- 





authority must yield a little, and reveal itself under 


nal fountain is abundantly supplied with some ad- 
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ditional elements of corruption. Now it is obvi- 
ously the proper office of religion, alone, to purify 
our nature, and no one is capable of becoming a 
great and wise man without the influence of the 
scriptures. Who can doubt, that should human 
nature be cultivated accerding to the rules of the 
Bible—the fountain of wisdom and of excellence— 
the world would be improved beyond any past or 
resent examples. The teacher who casts the 
ibie.out of his school room, or who lays it om the 
shelf of his study, makes his name of instructor a 
misnomer. No motives can be found to curb and 
correct the passions of the human breast, but such 
as are drawn from the doctrine of immortality, and 
from the authority of the immutable law of God. 
And now, ladies and gentlemen, to conclude 
these remarks. Though the work of self-educa- 
tion, and the education of others, is difficult and 
toilsome, yet there is no labor without its reward. 
Your reward, if you act with proper fidelity, will be 
great ; it cannot be little. You will in some de- 
gree succeed in your work, and your success will 
be in the raito of the zeal and intelligence which 
you devote to it. It lies with you and with the 
other teachers of this country, in a great measure, 
to say whether the misfortunes of the old world, 


the fear of God is better than all. The fear of the 
Lord is the begining of wisdom. This is the more 
excellent way. 





AN ADDRESS 


From the Board of Trustees of Taz Farmer’s Hicu 
ScwHoo., to the People of Pennsylvania, July, 1858. 


Feutow-Crrizens :—The Trustees of the “ Farm. 
‘er’s High School of Pennsylvania,’ anxious to 
interest you in the important trust—for your bene. 
fit—committed to their care, propose to present for 
your consideration the objects, present condition, 
and present wants of the Institution. 

An object, steadily and prominently in view, is to 
\add dignity to manual labor, by associating manual 
\labor with the acquisition of scientific knowledge. 
Cast your eye over the length and breadth of our 
Commonwealth. Observe various pursuits, profes- 
sions and occupations. Note the estimation in 
which they are respectively held, and the influence 
they severally exert upon the community ; and say 
|whether their standing and influence are not mainly 
\dependant upon the relative intelligence of those 
who fill them. How trite, and yet how true, that 
Knowledge is Power! / 











scourged with its ignorance and with its bad sys-| Associate labor with ignorance, and you degrade 
tem of education, shall or shall not come upon us| it; your sons and your daughters are lead to eschew 
in some future generations. You may advance |it,—to look upon all who earn their bread by the 
this country still higher in intelligence and good labor of their hands, as unworthy of their companion- 
morals, and prepare future generations for bless-|ship. Associate it with intelligence, and you raise 
ings of which we at present scarcely possesses the | it to that high and elevated stand which it should 
earnest. |oceupy, as the main-spring of human happiness, and 
The most exalted and refined pleasures also, la- | the grand source of man’s comforts. 
dies and gentlemen, are to be found in the pursuit; Another object—to many of no less importance— 
of knowledge and of virtue. The proper cultiva-|is to afford the farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, 
tion of our nature brings us into communion with |and others, an opportunity of giving their sons a 
the purest forms of excellence. We may repair|thorough, scientific, practical education, at com- 
freely to the source of truth, and find our reward | paratively moderate expense,—an expense within 
in the abundance which we carry away and in the|the means of the great mass of our farmers and bu- 


elevation which knowledge produces. 

The acquisition of the power to think is itself a 
great source of pleasure, as well as agreat distinc- 
tion. We become individualized by the acquisi- 
tion of this ability ; our identity is no longer lostin 
the persons of othe. We become detached from 
the geat mass of mind, which is always more or less 
operated upon and governed by a few powerful 
minds, or rather which is perpetually chained down 
to the dominion of accidents. 

Besides, ladies and gentlemen, truth, spreads 
out herample realms for your gratification and im- 
provement. She tempts you with her elevated and 
improving treasures. 1 need not tell you that there 
is employment for all the faculties. Every faculty 
of the mind has its appropriate province,—the im- 
agination, the intellect, and the heart. Poetry, 
history, science and art, spread out their beautiful 
and ample domains. Truth embowers us in its 
groves of elegance, it carries us to its heights of 
sublimity, delights us with its harmonies, and re- 
veals to us the infinite source of all beauty, the 


isiness men. This is to be effected by requiring of 
|every student, irrespective of his own or his father’s 
wealth, to labor a certain portion of every day in 
the field, the barn, the garden, or the shop, as sea- 
|son or circumstances may require. 

| Manual, as well as intellectual labor, will be re- 
quired of all :—to excel in both, being eer y 6 alike 
necessary to the attainment of the highest honors 
of the Institution, the student, as well in the field 
as in the study, will press forward with high hopes 
and joyous expectations. 

In boyhood, there is no stimulus so great, no in- 
centive so powerful, as ambition. Manual labor 
‘schools have failed, and always will fail of success, 
\where labor is associated with the necessities of 
poverty, in contrast with the immunities and privi- 
leges of wealth ; where one class labor because their 
parents are poor, and another class do not labor, 
because their parents are rich. To insure success, 
all must start together on terms of perfect equality, 
with no standard but skill in labor and attainments 





in learning, to elevate or degrade. The boy must be 


fountain from which all the orders of nature spring, {made feel that he-is the architect of his own fame, 


and the origin of all that is great and good. 


We |as it is well that he should be of his own fortune :— 


become elevated by every attainment which we la lesson which lies at the very foundation of suecess 
make, and nature herself at length becomes a ser- | throughout the whole voyage of life. 
vant rather than a superior of the soul. To this | An actual distaste for manual labor; the low re- 


elevation let all aspire. Let the height be pursu-| pute in which it is held; habits of idleness from 


ed with a steady and and undeviating purpose.—|this cause ; dissipation arising from lack of excite- 
Let virtue be added to knowledge; and when this| ment; ignorance of the applications of science to 
short life has ended, we may attain to the fonntains | the business of life——are among the evils of our 
of pleasure and perfect knowledge above ; which jprestan system of collegiate education—evils which 
may God grant, let us fervently say, my friends, for 


this Institution proposes greatly to lessen, if not 
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to remove. The education is to be practical as 
well as scientific. It is designed to make business 
men. How many students pass through the whole 
routine of a collegiate course acquiring little else 
than abstract ideas. Knowledge—if it deservee 
the name—the use of which in its application to 
the every day wants of life, they never learn. 

From the study of the philosophy of the mechan- 
ical powers, we propose to lead the class, for illus- 
tration, to their actual application in the various 
operations of the farm ;—from their recitations in 
Geology, not only to a carefully arranged cabinet, 
but to the actual collecting of the numerous speci- 
mens with which the varied strata in the vicinity 
of the Farmer’s High School abound; from their 
lessons in Botany, to the cultivated fields, the 
nursery, and the botanical garden; through the fer- 
tile valleys to the neighboring forests and moun- 
tain ranges: and even in their rambles for pleasure 
through the arboretum, we would introduce them to 
an actual personal and practical knowledge of every 
tree which this clime can be made to produce. Such 
a with the productions of Nature will 
make them feel, wherever on earth’s surface their 
lot may be cast, not as among strangers, but amid 
the friends of their youth. 

The farm consists of 400 acres, 360 of which have 
been cleared. The'soil is fresh, and susceptible of the 
very highest degree of calture and productiveness. 
A comfortable farm-house, a large and well ar- 
ranged barn, corn-cribs, work-shop, tool-rooms, boil- 
er-shed, with apparatus for steaming food for cattle, 
and other farm buildings, have been erected. An 
extensive, carefully-selected, and well-arranged nur- 
sery has been prepared, orchard and vineyard plant- 
ed, and garden grounds arranged. The College 
buildings, sufficiently large for the accommodation 
of nearly 400 Students, Professors and their fami- 
lies, are under contract. One wing, capable of ac- 
commodating from seventy-five to one hundred 
students, is so far advanced as to afford assurance 
that the first class can be admitted during the 
coming winter. The residue of the entire building, 
the contractors hope to be able to place under roof 
the present season. 

Boys of 16 years old and upwards, qualified by a 

ood common school education, will be received 
rom every county in the proportion of its taxable 
inhabitants, if application be made in accordance 
with the regulations which will be shortly adopted 
and published. Vacancies, arising from failure of 
applications from any county, will be filled from 
the surplus applications from other counties. The 
charges for tuition, boarding, fuel, light, washing, 
and books, have been fixed for the first year at one 
hundred dollars The Trustees hope that the time 
is not far distant when they can greatly lessen this 
comparatively moderate charge. 

The entire course will be four years. One-fourth 
of the number which the Institution is designed to 
accommodate, will be received in the first instance, 
and a similar number every succeeding year. 

We propose to teach Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Agricultural Chemistry, Agriculture 
and Agricultural History, Horticulture, Veterinary 
Practice, Geology, Botany, Entmology, Civil Polity, 
Ethics, and all branches requisite to a thorough 
practical and scientific English education, which 
can be acquired in a four year’s course. In short, 


we propose to afford facilities for the acquisition 
of such an education as will qualify for the discharge 
of any duty our country may require of her citizens. 

But independent of the benefits which the Farm- 


er’s High School of Pennsylvania, as an education- 
al institution, will afford to its inmates, there are 
other advantages directly flowing from it, in which 
every man requiring food and raiment will partici- 
pate. Among these are the benefits derived from 
the Institution as an experimental farm. 

Experience is the foundation of knowledge. In- 
duction from the results of Experience is Science. 
Induction from the Experience of the past and 
present age in agriculture, is Agricultural Science. 
A full and accurate knowledge of these results—of 
this science—is all to which the individual farmer, 
as a general rule, should aspire. If he leave the at- 
tainments of science for the uncertain field of ex- 
periment, he is much more likely to fail than to 
succeed: and should he succeed in the first experi- 
ment, his success having arisen, as it may, from for- 
tuitous circumstances of season, affords but slight 
assurance of success inthe second. Experimentsin 
agriculture are, therefore, too expensive for the or- 
dinary farmer. If this were not so, however,e xperi- 
ments by individual farmers, as they are published 
in many of our periodiclas, are wholly unreliable, 
and are calculated rather to mislead than to direct. 
This class of experimenters publish only their suc- 
cess,—not their failure. The farmer, seduced from 
the beaten path by the result of a single experi- 
ment, under such circumstances, signally fails. He 
looses, it may be, his crop, and he and his neighbors 
are led to attribute the result to what they are 
pleased to denominate the fallacy of “ book-farm- 
ing.” 

Experiments in agriculture, which lead to sciea- 
tific knowledge, are those only, presented from year 
to year, through every diversity of season, whether 
hot or cold, wet or dry. The results of every crop 
must be noted and registered with accuracy. Where 
will this be done? where can this be done,—except- 
ing at an institution such as you have in the Farm- 
er’s High School, with a portion of her lands set 
apart and designated as “the experimental farm,” 
in charge of scientific practical men, whose duty and 
whose delight it will be, to institute, to register, and 
to publish from year to year, for your benefit, their 
experiments, whether successful or unsuccessful ? 

heat, the staple of Pennsylvania, has, in some 
sections of the State, entirely, and in others partially 
failed. No remedy has yet been discovered against 
the ravages of the midge; and yet we are not with- 
out hope in the fact that the science of Entomology 
is yet in its infancy ; and that some new variety of 
wheat may be found or produced by cross-fecunda- 
tion, exempt, by early maturity or otherwise, from 
the ravages of the insect. But can we reasonably 
hope, until we raise up and place in the field of labor 
experimenters qualified for the faithful discharge of 
so high and important a trust ? 

Great benefits will also be derivable from the In- 
stitution, as a chemical laboratory, for the analyza- 
tion of soils and manures. For this purpose, in 
several of the States, an agricultural chemist is ap- 
pointed and supported at public expense. In the 
rapid advance of chemical science, it is not for us 
to say, what attainment may be reached by the 
agricultural chemist, in ascertaining the defects and 
directing to the means of supplying the wants of 
particular soils ; but this we can say, with confident 
assurance, that chemistry affords the only reliable 
safeguard against imposition and fraud in the sale 
of the whole class of artificial manures. 

As a veterinary school, this Institution will be 
invaluable in diffusing that highly useful and much 





needed branch of science, a knowledge of the ana- 
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tomy, structure and constitution of animals, and the 
prevention and cure of diseases to which they are 
subject. Thousands of horses and other valuable 
domestic animals, are lost in Pennsylvania every 
year, from the professional ignorance which prevails 
upon this subject. In France, England, and Ger- 
many, veterinary schools are common, and are well 
supported, and prove highly beneficial to the com- 
munity. 

As affording to all who desire it, an opportunity 
of seeing and examining the machines and imple- 
ments used in agriculture or horticulture, ascer- 
taining their uses and the soils to which they are 
respectively adapted, the Institution will be highly 
beneficial. For information, the farmer now goes 
to a State Agricultural Exhibition. Seeing, around 
him, none but strangers, he experiences a feeling of 
solitude in the oillernes of society. He views a 
vast number and variety of machines and implements 
of husbandry, and after all his examination and in- 
quiry, he comes away, feeling that he has acquired 
little, if any information, deserving the name of 
knowledge. He turns, it may be, into an agricultu- 
ral warehouse. Beset by men whose business it is 
to sell, he looks upon no implement—if he accept 
their representations—not exactly suited to his 
wants. 

How different his situation at the Farmer’s High 
School! Come whenceever he may,within the bounds 
of the Commonwealth, he there meets his own or 
his neighbor’s son, who greets him with hearty wel- 
come, saying—Come and see our implements of hus- 
bandry, presented by manufacturers, from every sec- 
tion of the State, as a means of introducing them 
to public notice. Come and see the work they have 
done,—come and see the work they are doing, and 
notice the soil to which they are adapted. Thus 

ided by a friend, the visit is extended from the 
implement-hall to the books containing the registry 
of experiments,—these are left, to view, on the ex- 
perimental farm, the unregistered results of the 

wing crop. Hence they wend their way to the 
arm designed for profitable culture—to the garden, 
the nursery, the orchard, the vineyard. Every hour 
of time, every step of progress, imparts knowledge 
and affords delight. 

When may these benefits—these blessings—be 
enjoyed? Not soon, fellow-citizens, we are com- 

elled to say, unless you voluntarily subscribe at 
east $25,000 in aid of the Institution, the payment 
of which will secure an appropriation of the like 
amount from the State. 

We have received, in cash, as follows : 

From the Pa. State Agricultural Society, $10 000 
From the citizens of Centre county to se- 

cure location, 10 000 

From the State by absolute appropriation, 25 000 


Making, $45 000 
which sum has been economically experded in the | 
equipment of the farm, the erection of buildings, | 
&c. ; not one cent having been paid to any Trustee, | 
either as a remuneration for time, or reimbursement | 
of travelling expenses. A legacy of $5000, by the | 
late Elliot Cresson, not yet realized, is shortly ex- | 
pected. At least fifty thousand dollars, in addition, | 
is absolutely necessary to complete and equip this | 
Institution, the government of which—through the | 
agency of the County Agricultural Socities to which | 
any of you may belong—ts in your hands. 

To secure the advantages enumerated, and many | 
others, to yourselves and your children, will you | 
subscribe the sum required, one-half payable on the 
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1st November, 1858, and the residue on the 1st May, 
1859? 

Your pecuniary interests require it. 

The good of the community requires it. 

Benevolence to your fellow men requires it. 

The honor of Pennsylvania requires it. 

She was among the first of the United States to in. 
corporate an Agricultural High School, and she is 
now liable to be distanced by many much younger, 
and less wealthy States. 

That you can, not only raise $25,000 to complete 
and equip the Institution, but $100,000 to endow it, 
if but a few among you, in different sections of the 
State, will first set an example of liberality, and then 
say: “ Come, neighbors, help in the completion of 
this great enterprize ;” is fully and satisfactorily de- 
monstrated by subscriptions, for this very purpose, 
recorded upon the books of the Institution, with the 
name and post-office address of every subscriber, 
summing up as follows : 


By citizens of Centre county, 

" i Clinton county. 
Huntingdon county, 
Mifflin county, 
Agricultural Society of 


$7,166 
1,500 
585 
610 
500 


Gerard Union, 200 
“ Citizens of Delaware county, 220 
The counties of Centre, Clinton, Huntingdon and 
Mifflin, suffered, perhaps, more severely last year 
from the ravages of the wheat midge, than any dis- 
trict of similar extent in the State, and their dele- 
gates, at the annual meeting in September, promised 
ittle. Yet, while suffering from the destruction of 
their principal crop, they have felt rich enough to 
subscribe $9,861, as above stated, of which $3,580 
have been actually paid into the Treasury, in addi- 
tion to $100 by the Erie Agricultural Society, $100 
by the Girard Union Agricultural Society of Erie 
county, and $220 by citizens of Delaware county, 
making $4000, entitling the Institution to a likesum 
from the State. 

In view of a great undertaking, designed for the 
common benefit of man—designed to ameliorate, 
improve, and elevate his condition, it is a puty to 
feel rich ;—to feel as the widow felt, when she did 
that act which has come down to us with the com- 
mendation of Him who stood over against the tem- 
|ple, as an example worthy of our imitation. 
| We wholly mistake your character, fellow-citi- 
zens, if you allow the Farmer’s High School of 
Pennsylvania, thus situated, to languish for the want 
of the $15,000 required to complete the buildings. 
Nay, we mistake your impulses, fellow-citizens! if 
you do not promptly supply a sum suffitient to fit it 
| with all necessary appliances and means of instruc- 
‘tion, and to give full assurance that speedy success 
must and will attend it. 

Wurm F, Packer, 
Wiuiam M. Hisster, 
Davin Taaeart, 





“ “ 


“ “ 


“ 


Allegheny co., 
Erie co., and 


‘ 





Trustees Ex-Officio. 


Freperick Warts, Cumberland County, 

James Mirzs, Erie County, 

J. McK. Snonerass, Allegheny County, 

A. O. Hrester, Dauphin County, 

Joun Strroum, Lancaster County, 

A, L. Etwyn, Philadelphia County, 

Jno. P. Eyre, Delaware County, 

Wim Jessup, Susquehanna County, 

H. N. McCatutster, Centre County, 
Trustees Elected. 





